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“AGRICULTURE IS THE MOST HEALTHFUL, MOST USEFUL, AND MOST NOBLE EMPLOYMENT OF MAN. "Was oe 
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MELON CULTURE 
E. C. POWELL 

Pumpkins and cucumbers will | grow nearly everywhere, but 
there seems to be a prejudice or conviction among many that mel- 
ons are difficult to grow. On the contrary, they can be grown as 
easily as any of the vine vegetables. Insects are their worst ene- 
mies, but are not troublesome after the vines have started to run. 
Air-slaked lime dusted on thickly when the plants are wet with 
dew or rain will keep off the troublesome flea-beetles, and I have 
found nothing so cheap or effective. Tobacco dust is also good. 
Melons like a warm, moist, sandy or gravelly loam, though musk- 
melons will grow in a heavier soil than watermelons, but the flavor 
is best when grown on lighter land. 

The main secret in melon culture is to start the plants early. 
North of New York they should be started in a hotbed; but as they 
do not transplant readily, some little care must be used in starting 
them. Theseeds should be planted in a four-inch pot, or on a piece 
of sod four or five 


For Week Ending May 2, 1896 


THE RUSSIAN SUNFLOWER 


W. 8S. DEAN, INDIANA 


Early in the spring of 1894 I planted on an old tobacco 
field in the Ohio river bottom, an acre of Russian sunflowers. 
They were planted with a corn drill, in rows three and one-half 
feet apart, and were afterward thinned to sixteen inches apart 
in the row. The plants were given the same cultivation as corn. 
The season was favorable, and I harvested 2250 pounds of clean 
seed, or a trifle over eighty bushels, for which I received $2.75 
per cwt, a total of $61.87 from oneacre. During 1895 I planted 
several acres, but on account of the repeated ravages of cut- 
worms, the stand was very poor. Only two acres were harvested 
and 2500 pounds secured from the two acres. As the price had 
declined to $1 per cwt, I sold none, but determined to feed them 
instead. At the time, I was feeding beef for my own use. To the 
other foods I added Russian sunflower seed, and killed a very fat 
beef of most excellent quality. Iam now feeding the sunflower 
seed in connection 





inches square, or in 
quart tomato cans 
which have had the 
solder melted off the 
bottom and side, 
and then tied to- 
gether with string. ; 
When started this 
. way they are easily 
transplanted when 
danger of frost has 
passed, and go on 
growing as if they 
had never been 
moved. Muskmel- 
ons should be 
planted 4x6 ft and 
watermelons 8 x10 
feet apart. They 
should be cultivated 
as long as possible 
and will cover the 
whole ground at 
these distances. The 
land should be heav- 

















with corn and oats, 
all ground together, 
to my ewes and 
lambs, and also have 
a separate depart- 
ment in my sheep 
shed, in which I keep 
asupply of the 
ground mixture, to 
which the lambs 
have free access. It 
is interesting to note 
how soon they learn 
to eat this feed, and 
how rapidly they 
grow, all becoming 
fatand plump. I 
pour boiling water 
over the mixture, 
and feed it to my 
hens every morning, 
getting an abun- 
dance of eggs in re- 
turn. Some of my 
neighbors are feed- 
ing the seed to 
horses, hogs, and 
other stock, and 








ily fertilized with 
good manure, and a 
liberal handful of 
fertilizer hoed in MONTREAL MELROSE EMERALD GEM 


around each hill, 
Big melons arid lots 
of them do not grow where plant food is scarce. Of the musk- 
melons and cantaloupes, the former being the round, netted ones, 
and the latter the long, smooth sorts, the Emerald Gem is one of 
the earliest and best. It is quite small, dark green, deeply ribbed, 
has thick salmon flesh, small seed cavity, and the very finest flavor. 
Jenny Lind is another small early sort, but with green flesh and of 
fine quality. White Japan is another early green-fleshed sort, with 
a white skin. The Banana cantaloupe is variable. The Melrose, a 
new sort, is very handsome and good. Green Montreal is large, 
and a very good, late kind. Other good sorts are Miller Cream, 
Delmonico, Bird cantaloupe and Orange Christina. Among water- 


melons, Kalb’s Gem is probably the leading sort, while The Boss is 
another good kind. White-Seeded Ice Cream is one of the earliest 
and best, while Hungarian Honey is a small, round early kind. 
Ruby “Gold has sweet, 


yellow flesh, and is a good garden sort. 


DELICIOUS MUSKMELONS 





report good results. 
The feeding should 
be done with care, 
and as the grain is very rich, it should be combined with other 
feeds. By referring to the agricultural department bulletin, we 
find that corn has an average value of 10.3 per cent protein, five 
per cent of fat; wheat has 11.8 per cent protein, 21.0 per cent fat; 
whole sunflowers 16.2 protein and 21.2 per cent fat. Taking into 
account the area in which sunflowers may be grown, the yield per 
acre. the ease of cultivation, the value compared with other grains, 
their palatability, and the results in feeding so far as they have 
been tried, I cannot see why they may not be grown with profit 
for feed, and thus help the farmer out of his present difficulties. 





The Separator is clearly in vogue in Iowa, one of the greatest of 
our dairy states, 546 creameries using this system, while 131 are 
operated upon the gathered cream plan, and 106 combine the two. 
The separator and Babcock test have done much for buttermaking, 
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HOW TO RUN A PROFITABLE DAIRY 
WILLIAM STEVENSON 

First in importance is the selection of the herd. Never keep a 
pvor cow. She is a continual source of loss, costing in care and 
food as much as a good milker besides perpetuating her species. It 
is rarely possible in the beginning to have every cow a choice one, 
but it is possible to improve a herd. The sire should be of the best 
breed and of individual merit. Of great importance is testing the 
quality of the milk. Now that a simple, reliable, cheap machine 
has been given to the world, there is no reason why every dairy 
farmer should not avail himself of this effectual means of raising 
the productive standard of his cows. Therefore buy a tester, learn 
how to use it and persist until every cow in your herd has been 
proven profitable or unprofitable. When this knowledge is 
obtained it is easy to select the best heifer calves, a few of which, 
at least, should be raised each year, no. only to fill vacancies which 
are liable to occur, but because as the value of the milk test 
becomes better known, the owners of good cows will not readily 
sell their best excepting at greatly advanced prices. 

The calves should have the best of care. Feed the mother’s 
milk for a few days, gradually substituting sweet separator or skim 
milk warmed to 98°. Three or four quarts of milk with a table- 
spoonful of oilmeal added, twice a day, is a generous feed for the 
average sized calf. As the calf grows older, bran, oats and good 
clover hay may be added to its rations, always using great care not 
to give too much milk, as an excessive amount causes scours. The 
‘calf should be grown with the idea of developing a healthy, robust 
animal, but not a fat one. The pens where they are kept should be 
clean, warm and dry. 

In these days of keen competition and narrow margins, no 
dairyman can afford to shelter his cows on the south side of a 
straw stack or in the corners of a rail fence. Comfortable well 
lighted and ventilated stables are a necessity; such need not be 
costly. The old style rigid stanchion is fast being displaced for 
fastenings that afford more freedom. I prefer the Bidwell adjust- 
able stall, which presents many advantages. Cows should have an 
abundance of bedding, and time devoted to brushing and carding is 
well spent. There is much diversity of opinion regarding the 
amount of exercise a cow should take during the stabling months. 
For the climate of Illinois most will agree, I think, that it is well 
to turn the cows in protected lots for a few hours every day, when 
storms or damp chilling winds do not prevail. However, they 
should be watched and not allowed to become tired or restless, or to 
lie down on the wet ground, the latter being an almost unfailing 
cause of garget. 

The dairyman must have good and cheap food, hence it is all 
important that he raise as much as possible on the farm, with 
enough surplus to exchange for things his farm does not produce, 
such as cotton seed, oil meal, etc. A cow fresh in the fall or win- 
ter, giving a full flow of milk, requires from 8 to 14 pounds per day 
of grain, and all the clover hay, corn fodder and straw that she will 
‘eat. A good average ration to every 1000 Ibs live weight is four 
pounds bran, four pounds corn meal, two pounds oat meal, two 
of oil meal, with the roughage mentioned. The formulas given 
by our experiment stations are useful and aid to a better system of 
feeding, but the careful, painstaking dairyman will never permit 
them to supplant his judgment. Cows cannot all be fed by the 
same rule. While each cow should be given all she can eat and 
digest, the individuals of a herd will be found to vary considerably 
in the quantity and proportions of the rations required. It is a 
miserable mistake to underfeed a cow. Bear in mind that the 
dairyman’s profit comes from the food taken in excess of that 
required for the cow’s support. If the pastures become dry in the 
latter part of the season, feed the green second crop of clover or 
fodder corn. In brief, see that the cow has the right kind of food 
at ali times and does not have to waste her strengt) in getting it. 

Pure water at the right temperature is another important 
factor in profitable dairying. A cow will not go to a stream or 
pond, stick her nose through a hole in the ice and drink content- 
ediy and sufficiently. It is cheaper to pump water from a well, or 
to heat water with wood or coal, than ii is to heat it with grain, 
which the cow consumes and which should be used in the produc- 
tion of milk. 

There are several reasons for having cows fresh in the fall. A 
cow fresh in September or October will give a greater annual flow 
of milk than one fresh in the spring, for the grass stimulates the 
winter milker, while the cold weather in the fall tends to dry the 
cow that was fresh in spring. Then, the demand for choice butter 
in winter is more active and prices are usualiy higher. Again, by 
this system, the farm work is more evenly distributed, necessitat- 
ing the least milking during the busiest months. Finally, the 


moral effect on the farmer is good, as the duties of milking time 
compel him to desert his perch in the village grocery, discontinue 
his idle gossip and betake himself to his home. 

Profits for the year depend largely on the treatment of the cow 
just before and after calving. 
tion should be given to the general condition and health, seeking 
by generous and proper feeding to make the cow strong and thrifty, 
After calving, the herdsman’s skill is taxed to the utmost. The 
cow should have her liberty in a roomy comfortable box stall. All 
water should be given in small quantities, with the chill taken off, 
If her temperature becomes too high, give ten drops of aconite 
twice a day. Milk often the first day but never draw all the milk 
at these milkings. 


THE RIGHT TIME TO TURN WATER UPON CROPS 


PRESLEY I. LANCASTER, KANSAS 


Previous to this period, great atten- 





There is much difference between irrigating in the mountain 
valleys and on the plains of western Kansas. In the valley, 
although the air is dry, it is calm, and as most of the land is a sandy 
soil all the experience an irrigator needs is how much water to 
apply—not when or how little. On the other hand, with us the 
great danger is too much water. The dry, parching winds, direct 
from miles of unbroken prairie, suck up every atom of moisture, 
and if the plant growth is tender or full of sap, or the surface of the 
ground mucky when these winds come, the chances are that the field 
will soon become a monument to wasted endeavor. 

I have had young plants in coldframes ruined by a southwest 
wind as early as April. The morning opened up so mild and calm 
that all the canvases were rolled back. By noon the wind had 
raised to 40 miles an hour, and had become so dry and withering 
that the cabbages and tomatoes were wilted and curled out of all 
semblance to their vigorous condition of the morning. So the cold- 
frames and hotbeds have to be as carefully protected from the dry- 
ing south winds as from the frosty north ones. 

In transplanting and in all summer irrigation, the important 
thing is to know when a damp or calm spell of weather may be 
expected. Irrigating during or just previous to a southwest wind 
will do more harm than good. The ground becomes crusty and 
baked. One can hardly believe it to be the same loose soil on which 
the water was turned but a few hours before. Not only this, but 
the plants standing in soil wet on the surface are scalded by these 
winds so seriously they never amount to much afterwards. In the 
summer of 1893 I had three acres of which I 
expected 700 bushels. I never saw such a promise: but a southwest 
wind caught them just as they were being watered, and curled the 
leaves liké a frost, whereas a few that so wet, and with 
vines less tender, were not seriously injured. 

Turn on a good head of water after showers or local rains, for 
at that time the winds are not so harsh or drying. 
continued drouth I would advise very little watering, unless it be 
after a change from continuous south winds, so that the ground 
may become somewhat dry on the surface before there is danger of 
their recurrence. 


potatoes from 
were not 


During a long- 


To Prevent Horses Eating Too Rapidiy of grain by the device on 
Page 420, will subject them to the danger of cutting their lips. The 
receptacle for the horse’s grain should never be made of wood, but 
always of iron, which is easily kept sweet and clean. A few hand- 
fuls of dry meal added to each feed of oats will cause the horse to 
at much slower, chew his food more perfectly, and thereby be 
kept in better condition, thorough mastication being necessary to 
good digestion. If the weather is cold, let the meal be largely of 
corn, increasing the amount of fine feed or shorts as the weather 
becomes warm, with a little oil cake toward spring. This has been 
my practice and experience for several years, and the result has 
been highly satisfactory.—[J. N. Goodell, M D. 





Sterilizing Milk and Cream.—I have been making a business of 
sterilizing milk and cream for the last year or more, and have met 
with very good success. From 600 to 1000 gallons of milk daily are 
sterilized before running it through the separator, which gives 
cream and skimmilk in the same condition after they are separated. 
One of the greatest inducements for sterilizing is the improvement 
in keeping qualities of milk and cream without adding any preser- 
vatives, which pleases the ice cream dealers, as they thimrk they can 
detect anything added to the cream. During the summer months, 
from 400 to 600 gallons daily of sweet cream that is shipped to this 
factory direct from the farms are sterilized, and this is shipped 
away to the ice-cream trade. The sterilizing business is in its 
infancy yet, but I think it is going to be more generally used in 
time, for it is certainly a good thing.—{C. P. Berry, Portland (Me) 
Creamery. 








HYDROCYANIC ACID GAS AS AN INSECT DESTROYER 


Insect pests are the bane of the orchardist, and while it is 
ssible to reach many of these on deciduous trees, when they are 
denuded of their foliage in the winter months, it is very difficult to 
reach them on citrus trees, or trees in full foliage during the sum- 
mer months. The dense foliage of citrus trees makes it almost 
impossible to reach the destructive scale insects which exist upon 
them with any of our spraying machines, for it matters not how 
good the pump may be, or how effective the wash, there will of 
necessity be large areas where the spray cannot be forced, and 
enough insects for a new start are always left. To reach these, the 
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up the canvas, and at the same time leaves it soft and pliable. 
Various contrivances are made to support the tents over the trees 
and to remove them readily from tree to tree. It is advisable ‘in 
removing the tent from the tree for the men to stand on the wind- 
ward side, to escape any gas that may be left, although there is 
little risk at this time, as the gas is all spent or condensed before the 
tents are removed. In order to apply the remedy, the tree is cov- 
ered with the tent, care being taken that there are no air holes left 
in the cover. The canvas should reach to the ground, and the earth 
should be shoveled upon the edges of it all around, leaving an 
opening large enough for the arm of the operator. An earthen ves- 
sel is then required, into which the proper proportions of water and 











California orchardists treat their . 
orange and lemon trees with 
hydrocyanic acid gas, and this has 
been found the only effective 
remedy against the red scale 
(Aspidiotus aurantii) and purple 
scale (Mytilaspis citricola), the 
San Jose scale (Aspidiotus perni- 
ciosus) and others of the armored 
scales. The gas is deadly, so the 
operator must use every precau- 
tion to avoid inhaling it. When 
mixed with the air, there is not 
so much danger, but the operator 
must be careful not to allow it to 
enter his lungs. The trees treated 
are covered with an air-tight tent, 
which has been prepared espe- 
cially for the purpose. As the gas 
is decomposed by the action of 
light, it is more effective when 
used at night or under a dark tent. 
Some of these are painted black 
on the inner side, to prevent the 
action of the light on the gas. The 
tents are made of canvas, coated * 
with boiled linseed oil. This fills 
the pores and prevents the escape 
of the gas. As it also stiffens the 
material and renders the tent 
dificult to handle, a preparation 
in which the juice of the common 





prickly pear takes the place of the 
linseed oil has been found effect- 
ive. This is prepared by chopping 
up the flat leaves of the Opuntia 
engelmanni into small pieces and 
soaking them in cold water for 24 
hours. The water then becomes 
slimy with the cactus juice, com- 
mon glue is added, and this is 
thickened to the consistency of 








cyanide of potassium have been 
placed. This is then passed under 
tne tent and the sulphuric acid 
added. The gas is formed in- 
stantly and fills every part of the 
tent. It is here that the greatest 
care is required on the part of the 
operator. His hand must be with- 
drawn as quickly as the acid has 
been added, and the hole which 
has been left for his arm closed 
before any of the fumes escape. 
The tent is left over the tree for at 
least 40 minutes, by which time 
both the insects of the armored 
scali and their eggs are killed. 
The advantages of the gas treat- 
ment are readily seen. The gas 
penetrates to every portion of the 
tree, and there are no crevices or 
cracks in the bark or leaves which 
are not reached, as is the case in 
spraying even under the best cor- 
ditions. The following table, 
giving the quantities of the ingre- 
dients for the production of hy- 
drocyanic gas, has been prepared 
by Alexander Crane, entomologist 
of the state board of horticulture, 
and is in general use throughout 
the citrus sections of California. 
As the sea air has an effect upon 
the gas, the proportions of cyanide 
of potassium and sulphuric acid 
should be large within ten miles 
of the ocean. Los Angeles county 
has the largest and best fumigat- 
ing outfit in California, and the 
work is done under direction of 
the horticultural commissioner. 
A number of tents are used, and 
while one is left others are being 








cream with yellow ochre or 
venetian red. This mixture fills 





SHEET TENT FOR TALL TREES 


placed in position and charged. 
The work is done at night for the 
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FIG 2. 


METHOD OF FUMIGATING TREES WITH HYDROCYANIC ACID GAS 


THE FELT TENT FOR USE ON SMALL TREES AND ON SHRUBS 
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reason stated,and from 220 to 320 trees, according to size, are 


treated in one night : 


Hight of 
tree—ft 
6 
8 


Sul Acid— 
Fiu’d oz 


Water—Flu’d 


ounces 


Cy’ide of Potas’ 
ounces 


Diam thro’ 
fo’age—ft 





GRAFTING MADE EASY 


W. T. BECKER 


Scattered over rocky, sidehill pastures, along fences, fields and 
frequently in orchard rows, are to be found on almost every farm 
thrifty wild apple trees, whose fruit is seldom fit for anything but 
the cider press. Yet these very trees, with but little outlay of time 
and money, can be changed into producers of fruit of the best varie- 

ties by cleft graft- 
? ing. As soon: as 

spring has really 
set in is the proper 
season to do this 


FIG 1. ‘GRAFTING KNIFE 
work, and almost anyone, by the exercise of intelligence, cure, 
and perseverance, can do his own grafting very successfully. 

THE Toois.—A full kit of grafter’s tools consists of a keen, fine- 
toothed, stiff-backed saw, a thin, sharp knife for whittling,*a light 
wooden mallet, a wax kettle, and a grafting knife like the one 
The entire length of it is 12} inches. Any black- 
Have him taper the 


shown in Fig 1. 
smith can make this knife from an old file. 
handle end down to a sharp point. 

CUTTING THE Cions.—Many farmers have the notion that cions 
must be cut in February, but experience has taught me that the 
best time to cut grafts, if one does not need any great quantity, is 
at the time they are to be inserted, always provided that the buds 
are not too far advanced, in which case they should be cut in April, 
and preserved in damp sand or sawdust. For cions, cut only the 
last year’s growth from the end of a bearing branch. 

SAWING.—In sawing off a branch, the grafter should bear in 
mind the future shape of the tree, and not saw too close to the 
trunk, not saw off branches more than three inches in diameter, 
and not saw one limb above another, al 
so that the growths will interfere. In e f 
case of a heavy branch, which is liable ~ f 
to split down, saw under a few inches UC J 
above where you wish to leave your J 
stub, until the saw begins to pinch, , 
then saw from the top at the place 
se'ected, and there will be no splitting. 
Mike a smooth, clean cut. 

WHITTLING.—Cions should not ex- 
ceed a lead pencil in size. Take the 
twig in your left hand, and placing the 
knife at the side of the bud, draw it 
toward the end, the cut terminating at the pith, the bevei being 
Serve the opposite side in exactly the same way, taking 
care that the wedge is a little the thickest in front. There should 
be about an inch of shank below the lower bud. Count off three 
buds and detach, when your cion will appear as shown on the right 
of Fig 2. 

SETTING THE CIoN.—Place the curved edge of your knife over 
the end of the stub, splitting at right angles to the body of the tree. 
Split with one blow of the mallet if possible, the curved edge of the 
knife being calculated to make a clean cut before the bark begins 
to tear. Drive out the knife, and reversing, drive the wedge lightly 
into the cleft. Now bear down on the handle enough to hold the 
cleft open, insert your cions so that their inner bark will either 
match with or cross that of the stub, leaving the lower bud a little 
above or.on a level with the sawed surface, and drive—not pull— 
out your knife. The cleft ready for insertion of the cion is seen in 
Fig. 2. 

WaxiInG.—Have your wax of about the consistency of soft 
putty, and your hands well oiled with fresh lard, so that it will not 
stick. Roll up sufficient wax to cover the stub, keeping the ball in 
the hollow of your hand. Reach around the left-hand cion and 
cover the stub, draw the wax with one motion over the cleft, shut- 
ting in the lower bud. Now cover the other cleft, and if you have 
used wax enough to exclude air and moisture, success will be sure. 

GRAFTING Wax.—To make a wax that will not crack in winter 


FIG 2. CLEFT AND CION 


perfect. 


nor melt in summer, melt one part beeswax and one part tallow 
together, and five parts white resin separately; pour together while 
hot, stir briskly, and dump into a tub of lukewarm water, whose 
sides and bottom have been previously well greased with lard, 
Grease your hands with the same material, and work your wax 
until it is a golden yellow and will float. 





HARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES FOR COLD AND EXPOSED LOCALITIES 


C. H. HAZELRIGG, KANSAS 


While few Kansas farmers experiment with forest trees, a great 
many try to raise ornamental trees. A limited number only are 
successful in growing evergreens, which, however, do well with very 
little care. One man sent to Wisconsin and procured 200 young 
trees from a nursery. They were from six to eight inches high, 
well rooted, and embraced Norwegian pine, spruce, hemlock and 
cedar. They were set out in rows on a rich spot of bottom land, 

ratered and tended carefully, Every one died. The whole treat- 
ment was wrong. 

One of his neighbors, a suécessful grower of evergreens, gave me 
his method, which is the proper one: ‘I always consider the nature 
of a tree, its native soil, and its adaptibility to the soil to which it 
is to be transplanted. Evergreens are hardy. They grow easily, 
but their taste in regard to soil, moisture, etc, must be observed, 
They thrive best on rocky land, bluffs, cliffs and stony hills. They 
must be given similar conditions as nearly as possible. The looser 
and richer the soil, the more difficult their culture, and the firmer 
must the soil be pressed over the roots.” Over a very rocky hill on 
his farm, he scattered 60 young juniper trees, and so readily did 
they take to the soil, that only two or three of them were lost. 
Another Kansas farmer has a rocky, circular hill just back of his 
house. At the base, and in circular rows on its sides, he has planted 
evergreens, which are now two to five feet high, young, thrifty and 
handsome. These farmers have simply followed the laws that 
govern the growth of evergreen trees. Almost any evergreen tree 
will grow in Kansas, if properly planted and nurtured. 

One of the most beautiful ornamental trees we have is the 
ailanthus, called by the Chinese, with whom it is at home, ‘‘the 
tree of heaven.” Nothing is hanfsomer than a female ailanthus, 
with its clusters of wing-like fruit and broad pinnate leaves. Its 
one fault is that of spreading, if not watched. The rock maple 
acclimates so readily that we ought to have many of them 


SUCCESSFUL RASPBERRY GROWING 


WILLIAM T. SMEDLEY 





Black raspberries require so much less care than red ones, that I 
confine myself to this class exclusively. Besides, | have a home 
market for all I can raise, while for red ones there is hardly any 
{ plant either in fall or spring, according to circum- 
The rows are made six feet apart, and the plants set four 
During the first summer level culture is 


demand. 
stances. 
feet apart in the row. 
given between the rows, and weeds among the hills which the cul- 
tivator misses are cut out with the hoe. In the fall, with a light 
one-horse plow, I throw two shallow furrows to the rows, slightly 
overlapping. The following spring, soon after the weeds start, the 
ground is thoroughly harrowed, and then not disturbed till after 
the picking season. When the berry crop is all harvested, the old 
canes are removed and the new ones cut back to from three to 
three and one-half feet, leaving but three or four of the strongest to 
a hill. Every hill is staked and tied substantially: Then two 
hands with hoes go along, one on each side, and scrape the ridges 
back to the depressions left by the plow. This about destroys the 
weeds for the season, but the ground gets another harrowing to 
mellow the soil. Whatever fertilizer is used is applied in the fall, 
just before the ridging process is gone through. The following 
spring the laterals are shortened back pretty severely and the same 
routine of culture is followed. The life of a raspberry plant is 
about five years, after which it is rooted out to make room for its 
successor. 





Mix Garden Seeds.—If lettuce and radish seeds are planted in 
rows, onion seed or other slow-germinating varieties may be sown 
with them. The same ground and labor will thus raise two kinds 
of vegetables. The onion rows will be marked by the quick-growing 
plants, which can be easily kept clean. The radishes and lettuce 
will have been removed in time for the development of the onions. 
Early or late cabbage, tomatoes, etc, may be sown in this manner. 
[Ida Kays, Nemaha Co, Kan. 


ror Peach Borers, a mixture of soft soap and copperas, applied 
with a wiitewash brush, is in common use among western fruit 


growers. Soapsuds to which a handful of copperas is added, if 
poured about the base of peach trees, will help to kill grubs. 












PEARL MILLET 


In the search for drouth-resisting forage plants, Pearl or Horse 
millet should not be overlooked, especially in the warmer sections 
of our country. Under favorable conditions, it is one of the most 
Jluxuriant-growing grasses known, It is not, however, as its popu- 
lar name would lead 
one to suppose, a spe- 
cies of millet, but 
resembles in appear 
ance and character 
the sorghums more 
than the millets. Its 
botanical name is Pen- 
nisetum spicatum. A 
most remarkable rec- 
ord of the luxuriant 
growth of this plant 
has been given by the 
late Peter Henderson, 
as follows: ‘‘Deter- 
mined to give Pearl 
millet a thorough 
trial, I, prepared a 
piece of good ground, 
as if for a root crop, 
by manuring at the 
rate of 12 or 15 tons 
to the acre, plowing 
deeply and harrow- 
ing. The seed was 
sown in drills 20 
inches apart, at the 
rate of four or five 
pounds to the acre. 
The seed was sown 
about the middie of 
May. When the plants 
were up, a cultivator 
was run through the 
rows, and the growth 
became so rapid that 
Y no further culture was 

= necessary. The first 

PEARL MILLET cutting was made 45 

days after sowing; it was seven feet high, and covered the whole 
ground, The crop, cut three inches above the ground, weighed as 
cut at the rate of 30 tons per acre; dried, 6} tons per acre. The sec- 
ond growth, cut 45 days from the time of the first cutting, was nine 
feet high, and weighed at the rate of 55 tons to the acre fresh, 
equal to eight tons dried. The last growth started rapidly, but the 
cool weather retarded it, so that the last cutting only weighed 10 
tons green and 14 tons dried. The total yield was 95 tons green 
fodder in 135 days, equal to 16 tons of hay.” Of course, in ordinary 
field culture, nothing like so wonderful a yield can Le expected, yet 
in seasons of severe drouth, when corn and many other forage 
plants succumb, Pearl millet can be relied upon for a plentiful sup- 
ply of fodder. The accompanying illustration was engraved from 
a photograph of a plant which stood 13 feet high, and was raised on 
our experimental grounds last summer. 








POULTRY MANURE FOR CORN 


W. D. GIBBS, ILLINOIS 


The value of a manure for a given crop depends upon so many 
conditions that it is impossible to have a perfect fertilizer for corn, 
wheat, or any other crop, that will be the same perfect fertilizer 
under any and all conditions of soil, weather, previous cropping, 


etc. Such extravagant claims are sometimes made by dealers 
in commercial fertilizers, but they do not work out in practice. 
Poultry manure itself is considered a valuable fertilizer. Chemical 
analysis shows it to be especially rich in nitrogen, with high per- 
centages of phosphoric acid and potash. The plan of mixing the 
droppings with an equal weight of earth is a good one, although a 


smaller amount would probably answer as well. The earth absorbs 
and retains volatile gases which would otherwise escape. Hard- 
vood ashes is also very valuable as a fertilizer, because of the high 
percentage of potash and the considerable quantity of phosphoric 
The ashes, used together with the poultry drop- 
I would not advise 


acid contained, 
pings, will make a good fertilizer for corn. 
the purchase of bone meal. 

A short time before the corn ground is to be plowed, mix 20 lbs 
of the hard-wood ashes with 100 Ibs of the mixture of droppings 
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and earth, and apply evenly over the surface. Barnyard manure 
has proved itself to be about the best and cheapest fertilizer that 
the western farmer can use. I would advise the use of all of this 
one can get. It may be obtained cheaply from the livery barns in 
cities and small towns—sometimes simply for the hauling. 





NUMBER OF SEEDS TO THE POUND 


The best information on this subject is the table in Dr Nobbe’s 
Samenkunde. Mr Hicks, the very efficient gentleman in charge of 
pure seed investigations, United States department of agriculture, 
sends it tous with this statement: ‘This table is very reliable so 
far as European seed wares are concerned, and since most of the 
seeds enumerated come from European sources, may be considered 
authentic for our market at present.” 

Name Max Min Ave 


Agrostis stolonifera, Creeping bent, 15,151,000 _ 7,575,000 9,671,000 
Agrostis alba vulgaris, Redatop, 8,912,000 6,993,000 7,704,000 


Alopecurus pratensis, Meadow foxtail, 1,142,000 857,000 1,010,000 
Anthoxanthum odoratum, Sweet vernal, 1,033,000 745,000 924,000 
Anthyllis vulneraria, Kidney veteh, 212,000 163,000 185,000 
Arrhenatherum avenaceum, Tall meadow oat grass, 391,000 154,000 209,000 
Arena flavescens, Yellow oat grass, 3,342,000 1,420,000 1,917,000 
Bromus mollis, Soft brome, 172,000 92,000 116,000 
Cynosurus cristatus, Crested dogstail, 1,567 ,C00 931,000 1,190,000 
Dactylis glomerata, Orchard grass, 1,416,000 (441,000 589,000 
Festuca duriuscula, Hard fescue, 1,165,000 613,000 927,000 
Festuca ovina, Sheep fescue, 2,392,000 598,000 783,000 
Festuca pratensis, Meadow fescue, 450,000 188,000 406,000 
Festuca rubra, Réd fescue, 1,515,000 459,000 832.000 
Glyceria aquatica, Water meadow grass, 1,683,000 1,010,000 1,284,000 
Holcus lanatus, Velvet grass, 2,443,000 £26,000 1,352,000 
Lolium Italicum, Italian rye grass, 444,000 240,000 298,000 
Lolium perenne, English rye grass, 576,000 182,000 270,000 


Lupinus luteus, Yellow lupine, 3,900 2,400 3,400 


Medicago lupulina, Yellow trefoil, 373,000 245,000, 306,000 
Medicago media, Sand lucerne, 275,000 181,000 220,000 
Medicago sativa, Alfalfa, 448,000 186,000 225,000 
Melilotus alba, Bokhara clover, 290,000 222,000 248,000 
Onobrychis sativa or Esparcet, 30,000 18,000 24,000 
Ornithopus sativus, serradella, 181,000 114,000 142,000 
Phalaris arundinacea, Reed canary grass, 1,074,000 879,000 939,000 
Phieum pratense, Timothy, 1,336,000 763.000 1,111,000 


Poa memoralis, Wood meadow grass, 
Poa pratensis, June grass, 
Poa trivialis, Rough meadow grass, 


3,246,000 2,612,000 2,932.000 
4,591,000 2,164,000 3,071,000 
5,681,000 2,673,000 4,208,000 


Spergula arvensis, Spurry, 757,000 272,000 435,000 
Trifolium hybridum, Alsike clover, 1,019,000 568,000 723,000 
Trifolium incarnatum, Crimson clover, 148,000 123,000 133.000 
Trifolium pratense, Red clover, 399,000 218,000 284.000 
Trifolium repens, White clover, 966,000 659,000 50,000 
Vicia sativa, Vetch, 13,000 3,900 7,900 





Why Siles Are Being Discarded.—In my county I do not believe 
there is one silo filled where there were six two years ago, and for 
two reasons: First, the filling must be done at a very busy season 
of the year, and men cannot be obtained without a great deal of 
trouble; second, many at first thought the big southern corn, full of 
sap and without ears, would make good feed in the winter. It 
turned out to be good swill, but not good feed. For these two rea- 
sons silos are being abandoned. I have filled a small silo for sev- 
eral years, and could not do without it. It holds 130 tons. It cost 
me $1.05 per ton to raise the crop and put it in the silo. I raise the 
common dent corn and the ensilage W. & B. It make a rich feed. 
I have shipped milk to Chicago during all the time, and have nevcr 
had any complaint. When I can raise corn and fill a silo for $1 to 
$1.20 per ton, I think I am getting the cheapest feed obtainable.— 
[G. E. Burbank, McHenry Co, IIL. , 


Teosinte Again.—I think Mr Burpee has been misled by the 
reports that have come to him into too sweeping an endorsement of 
teosinte for the north and west, in your April 18 issue. This plant 
is a native of Guatemala in Central America, and so far as I am 
aware comes to maturity in the United States only on the Gulf 
coast. I have seen it growing 11 feet high at Washington, D C, 
where it blossomed but did not ripen seed. On rich prairie soil in 
Iowa I have seen it six feet high. At this station it reached a 
hight of five feet in 1894, and less than three feet in the dry season 
of 1895. In both these years it was surpassed in growth and yield 
by Indian corn and various kinds of sorghum. Teosinte is a won- 
derful plant where the conditions are favorable, but those living 
where the seasons are cool or dry should receive it with caution.— 
[A. A. Crozier, Michigan Experiment Station. 


Planting Corn for the Silo.—In planting corn for the silo, it 
should be of some variety which will ear well, and then it should 
be planted a little thicker than if it were to be husked. By plant- 
ing thickly, a better balanced ration is obtained, and a larger yield | 
per acre as well. For the northern part of the United States, a 
large variety of flint corn, planted in rows three feet apart and one 
stalk every eight to ten inches in the row, gives good results. 
Next to the flint, I prefer the small and medium varieties of dent 
corn.—{Prof F. H. King, Wisconsin. 
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‘*Seedtime and harvest shall not fail.’’ 


I 
limited free seed distribution vot- 
ed by congress will now be made at 
once. Those who wish any of these seeds 
should apply at once direct to their senator or 
representative at Washington, D C. 

enn 
Graft ovey into desirable varieties all apple 
trees of both wild and cultivated sorts that are 
not nuw profitable. The operation as describ- 
ed by an expert grafter on another page is so 
simple that any careful person can do it 
successfully. 


The new law 


The 


— 
in France prohibits coloring 
like the genuine of all imitations of butter 
and cheese, and is modeled on the Massachu- 
setts statute. It goes further by providing that 
no person will be allowed to sell both butter 
and margarine, and prohibits their mixture. 
siekcanpieasaialipenieiasine 

‘*From a sense of duty rather than a desire 
to rush into print I join in the exchange 
of ideas and plans for the ensuing year.’’ 
Such was the beginning of an admirable letter 
recently printed in our columns. That man 
is animated by the right spirit. Let us help 


each other. 
ee 


Have your early crops in the market early 
and far enough ahead of your neighbors to in- 
sure the high prices which they will always 
command. California cherries sold the other 
day in the eastern markets at $1 per Ib, be- 
cause they were days and weeks ahead of the 


general run. 
The right time to turn water upon crops is 
a question of such importance to beginners 


EPITORIAL 


with irrigation in the middle states that the 
article on this subject (see second page of 
this issue) will be read with interest. West- 
ern experience is the main thing we have to 
go by as yet, but as a matter of fact, each 
farmer must experiment for himself as to 
the frequency and quantity of irrigation, which 
must ‘vary with the crop, soil and season. 
The central and western states being our 
great competitors, it is well to closely watch 
their methods. 
co cincuanl 

The most expensive factor in farming is 
hired labor. Wages of farm help are main- 
tained at almost as high a level as in boom 
times. Therefore the great point in economic- 
al farming is to get along with as little hired 
help as possible. With care in planning the 
season’s campaign, and due judgment in 
laying out the work from day to day, one 
who uses the latest and best methods and 
improved labor-saving machinery can do a 
lot of farming with an astonishingly small 
amount of help. Here is one of the easiest 
ways for the average farmer to both save’mon- 
ey and make money. 

snteceniielallialiiacscsi 

A progress report on the political views ex- 
pressed by American farmers in the canvass 
now being made by this journal, will appear 
in our’next issue. It will contain a summary 
of all the ballots received up to May 2. Re- 
turns have not come quite as freely the last 
few days, but we hope to receive a goodly 
number. An addition has been made to the 
financial question to meet the views of those 
who wish to vote for the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver without any restrictions what- 
ever. The list of questions to be answered ap- 
pears on Page 528 0f this issue. The polls will 
close May 23, and the final tabulated results 
will appear in our issue of May 30. We hope 
that thousands of farmers will be heard from, 
so that the result may command the attention 
and respect of the conventions of all parties. 
The cost of these 
spray pumps is very 
involved is very 


True as gospel: spray- 
ing mixtures and 
small, and the labor 
slight. There is no single investment that 
will pay such profits on the general 
farm as systematic spraying. AMeRICAN 
AGRICULTURIST has printed the latest and 
best methods (see our issues of March 14 and 
28), almost every experiment station has is- 
sued a special bulletin on the subject, manu- 
facturers of sprayers have advertised to sup- 
ply descriptive catalogs free to all appli- 
cants, and Prof Weed’s books Insects and 
Insecticides ($1.50) and Fungi and Fungi- 
cides ($1 in cloth or 50c in paper covers), are 
sent from this office postpaid on receipt of 
price, so there is no excuse for any one not 
recognizing the various pests and just how to 


combat them. 
icicle caais 


A grand asparagus show is being advocated 
among tle growers of this delicious and prof- 
itable crop. Their idea is to have it at some 
convenient place, so that the growers in the 
Middle and New Engiand states can compete. 
We hardly believe it practicable, as the crop 
on Long Island andin New York is considera- 
bly earlier than in New England. An exhibi- 
tion could be arranged in connection with the 
New York farmers’ club, held at the Ameri- 
can institute on May 12. New England can- 
not do better than to compete for the prizes 
offered by the Massachusetts horticultural so- 
ciety at its shows to be held June 4 and 5. 
The best asparagus used in New York is 
almost exclusively bleached. The Boston 
market demands green grass only. Other 
markets are not so particular. Tlie finest as- 
paragus can be seen on the green grocers’ 
stands every day in Boston and New York. 

SE 

An advance of one cent a pound in the price 
of honest cheese would add several million 
dollars to the farmers’ income this season. 
In New York state alone, the counties of St 
Lawrence, Cattaraugus, Oneida and Herkimer 
make from 12 to 15 million pounds of cheese 
annually, so that the extra cent would mean 
from 125,000 to $150,000 to the farmers in each 
of these counties, or a total of over half a 
million dollars for the four counties. Such 
an advance or stiffening in the price of cheese 


would also greatly benefit the market for 
whole milk, and for butter, yet we fear that 
the proposed filled cheese law will not help 
matters much this summer, because it does not 
go into effect until 90 days after its 
Indeed, it is doubtful if the United 
States senate considers the bill at ali, ag 
it has been transferred from the agricul- 
tural to the finance committee of the United 
States senate, and may not be reported in 
time to pass before adjournment, which is 
now set for May 18. The only way to help the 
cause now is to write or telegraph Hon Justin 
S. Morrill, chairman senate finance commit- 
tee, Washington, D C, to report the filled 
cheese bill at once and secure its prompt 
enactment, with an amendment that it shail 
go into effect 30 days after. 
° 


pas- 


sage. 


————E EE 


Dr D. E. Salmon, chief of the bureau of an- 
imal industry, makes some statements in hig 
annual report, just issued, that should be 
heeded bv the legislatures of New York and 
Massachusetts, which are so crazy to con- 
demn cattle. Dr Salmon writes: 

‘‘It is perfectly safe to consume the carcasses 
of animals which are only slightly affected 
with tuberculosis and which are in a satis- 
factory condition of flesh. The emaciated 
carcasses of tuberculous cattle should under 
all circumstances be condemned, as well ag 
all carcasses in which there is any consider- 
able development of the tubercular process. 
3ut when, very frequently the case 
with animals slaughtered on the tuberculin 
test, there is only an insignificant lesion in 
one of the lymphatic glands, and the animal is 
fat, free from fever, and shows the general 
signs of good health, the quality of the meat 
is not affected, and it may be consumed with 
perfect safety. The demand for the condem- 
nation of these carcasses is based upon senti- 
ment, not upon reason; and itis the duty of 
the scientist to advise against such useless 
destruction of food products, the wholesome- 
ness of which has not been impaired.”’ 

The position taken by AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IsT on this subject is evidently to prevail. Dr 
Salmon maintains that danger to pub- 
lic health from alleged tuberculous milk ‘‘is 
not so great as has been supposed by some 
authorities."* He speaks of the so-called pol- 
icy of extermination as an ‘‘experiment’’ that 
should be tried in the District of Columbia at 
national expense. This last is one of the 
best propositions yet put forward. 


as is 


the 


The scheme to enable Irish tenants in Ire- 
land to buy land by means of au government 
loan at 4 per cent interest, with an annual 
installment on the principal equal to one- 
hftieth of its amount, so that the 
would be paid off in 49 years, has 
ceeded very well. The trouble however, 
seems to be due to other than the 
form of the loan. A bill is now hefore parlia- 
ment providing that ventieth of 
the loan shall be paid annually. Farmers in 
England are also pushing demand for 
government to refund their mortgages at 5 per 
cent. Russia adopted principle some 
years ago and by means of this state aid is 
peopling the immense tract of virgin land 
that is being opened up by the trans-Siberian 
railroad. American farmers don’t ask for 
such paternalism, but they would like the 
aid of state officials in refunding their pres- 
ent mortgages. Farmers who have been pay- 
ing from 7 to 12 per interest or even 
more, cannot possibly afford to pay such rates 
to-day. The mortgage loan companies do not 
dare to reduce the rate for 


fear of injuring 
their securities, although 


mortgage 
not sue- 


reasons 


only oOle-s¢e 


thelr 


this 


cent 


several of them 
have gone into receivers’ hands because they 
tried to get more out of the farmers than the 
business would pay. Some comprehensive 
refunding scheme whereby the security of all 
mortgages could be pooled as further security 
for a lower rate of interest, would bring about 
a state of affairs greatly to the advantage of 
both borrower and lender. We are also great- 
ly impressed with the idea that annual pay- 
ments on the principal should be a part of 
such ascheme. One great difficulty in the 
way of carrying it out is the unsavory reputa- 
tion that has followed in the trail of specula- 
tive and watered investment companies. 


























Arbitrate, Not Fight. 


A gathering of distinguished persons in 
Washington decided that the arbitration of 
international questions in place of war was 
much to be desired, and adopted resolutions 
urging a permanent system of arbitration be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain 
by means of a treaty. The presiding officer 
was ex-Senator Edmunds of Vermont and the 
speakers included Gen O. O. Howard, Presi- 
dent Gates of Amherst college, Hon Carl 
Schurz of New York, Charles Dudley Warner 
and E. V. Smalley of St Paul. Others pres- 
ent were President Eliot of Harvard, Presi- 


dent Angell of the University of Michigan, 
Edward Atkinson of Boston and Lyman J. 
Gage of Chicago. 

Messrs Warner and Smalley believed in 


maintaining a navy, and Gen Howard would 
not abolish the army and navy, which he said 
were needed as a police force. Mr Schurz 
would not develop the navy. A check for 
$1000 was received from Andrew Carnegie and 
accepted against the opposition of John Doli- 
phon of Missouri, who said that Mr Carnegie 
was contracting with the United States and 


other governments to furnish material for 
war, and that he had been accused of stinting 


his en Just previous to this congress 
the New York state bar association petitioned 
President Cleveland in favor of an interna- 
tional court of arbitration, to consist of nine 
menibers representing nine great powers, each 
member to be chosen from the highest court 


ployees. 


of his nation. The recommendations of these 
distinguished bodies are important as show- 
ing tlhe strength of peace sentiment, and they 
can scarcely fail to have weight with con- 
gress. 


sciatic 
Affairs of the Day.—The American mission- 
ary association will not withdraw from Flori- 
da on account of the Sheats law, which makes 
it a crime to teach white and colored youth in 
the same school. Several of the association’s 
teachers are under arrest, and out on bail, 
and the cases will be carried to the United 
States supreme court. 
The French ministry 
the senate’s support in granting supplies to 
the troops in Madagascar. The Bourgeois 
ministry, formed only a few months ago, has 
not had the sympathy of the senate, and has 


resigned for lack of 


had that of the chamber of deputies mainly 
out of spite to the senate. 

The Irish land bill now before the British 
parliament provides means for lending 


money to the Irish tenant so that he can buy 
outright the land he occupies and pay the 
government a low rate of interest. It provides 
also new regulations of the relations between 
landlords and tenants which profess to be 
more equitable than the present laws. The 
measure is favored by the nationalist press of 
Ireland. 

The German reichstag has declared by a 
large majority against dueling, though the in- 
fluence of Emperor William and of the aristoc- 
racy favored the custom. Dueling has been 
&@ practice of the army and the aristocracy by 
which they maintained their so-called honor 
with their social equals. 

The British troops inflicted heavy loss on 
the Matabeles, who beseiged the town of 
Buluwayo. The British lost a few men. 

A suit for $1,150,000 damages for alleged vio- 
lation of the oleo law is brought against the 
Armour packing company by New York State 
Commissioner of Agriculture Schraub. 

A purse of $5000 for a contest of hOrseless 
Carriages will be offered at the Rhode Island 
State fair on Sept 7-12. 


The tariff will be the issue in the Canadian 


general elections, which are to take place on 


OUR STORY OF THE 








June 23. The nominations will be made on 
June 16, allowing one week for the campaign. 
The liberals will fight for reciprocity with the 
United States, with a fair prospect of success, 
the conservatives defending their old policy 
of non-intercourse with the United States, 
commercially. 

A cyclone killed five people, fatally injured 
several others and destroyed much property, 
in Clay Co, Kan, near Clifton, Saturday 
night. 





Cuban Notes.—Gen Weyter has accomplished 
what none of his predecessors did, and that 
is to make a line across the island and defend 
it, thus keeping Maceo and his men at the 
eastern end of the island. But this does no 
apparent good, as it keeps the Spanish troops 
employed in its maintenance, and Maceo does 
not care to cross the line for supplies or other 
reasons. 

American 


sympathizers will have an op- 
portunity to attest their feeling toward the 
cause of Cuban liberty by helping on a fair 


which the Cuban delegation known as the 
Junta is to hold at Madison Square garden, 
New York city, May 25-30. The receipts will 
be used for the insurgentarmy. Subscriptions 
may be sent to the treasurer, Jose A. Gutier- 
rez, at the Madison Square garden. 

The latest information from Cuba indicates 
that the island is surely slipping from the 
grasp of Spain. The Spanish losses have been 


much heavier than reported, and the insur- 
gents are gaining strength daily. 

Col Gonzalez trapped and defeated Span- 
ish troops under Gen Oliver, killing a large 


‘num ber. 





Miss Barton Not Supported.—Miss Frances 
Willard has issued an appeal to her country- 
women, her white ribbon comrades in partic- 
ular, in behalf of Miss Clara Barton’s work in 
Armenia. She says Miss Barton has received 
only one-fifth of the amount needed, and rec- 
ommends mass meetings, and every other 
means of effort. Miss Willard has sailed for 
England to co-operate with Lady Henry Som- 
erset in the relief work. 





The Greater New York bill passed the legis- 
lature over the vetoes of the mayors of New 
York and Brooklyn. It provides for a com- 
mission to prepare a charter or bills planning 
for the government of the new city, the report 


to be madetothe legislature before Feb 1, 
1897. The various local governments are to 


continue in force until the new charter is en- 
acted. The measure is not to go into effect 
until 1898 and itis estimated that on that date 
the district will contain a population of not 
less than 3,430,000. The present population 
of the territory included is 2,985,422, and the 
area 359 square miles. The enlarged metrop- 
olis will be the second greatest city in the 
world, London alone exceeding it in popula- 
tion, its inhabitants according to the latest 
census numbering 4,231,431, Paris coming next 
with 2,447,957. Of American cities Chicago 
ranks nearest to Greater New York, with an 
area of 189 square miles and a population of 
about 1,800,000. Philadelphia standing third in 
the list, with 1294 square miles and a popu- 
lation of about 1,400,000. 


Progress of the ‘Campaign.—Quite a number 
of states declared themselves the past week 
or ten days upon the national issues and can- 
didates. The democrats of Colorado of course 
demanded the free coinage of silver, and so 
did those of Alabama, Washington and Miss- 


ouri. The republicans of Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, Connecticut ‘and North Dakota de- 
clared for the gold standard, Tennessee and 
North Dakota choosing McKinley delegates. 
The Kentucky republican convention was 
captured by Gov Bradley’s men. The demo- 
crats of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 


adopted gold standard planks and indorsed 
ex-Gov William ’E. Russell of Massachusetts 
for president. The free silver wing of the 
Nebraska democracy elected a delegation, and 
the gold wing follows shortly with a conven- 


tion. The Nebraska republicans ingorsed 
McKinley. The populists of Iowa voted to 
make free silver the issue of the campaign 


and the prohibitionists of Ohio and Michigan 
declared for silver. The reform republicans 
of South Carolina would maintain the present 
monetary standard for the present,and indorse 
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nearly all the candidates prominently before 
the country. 

Louisiana re-elected Murphy J. Foster 
(dem) governor, which is regarded as a vic- 
tory for the gold standard people. The re- 
publican candidate, Pharr, claimed the elec- 
tion. The New Orleans citizens’ league elect- 
ed its candidate for mayor, which is regarded 
as a victory for good citizenship over corrupt- 
ing influences. 

The Pennsylvania republicans indorsed 
Senator Quay’s candidacy for the presidency 
and declared for the gold standard. The Vir- 
ginia convention instructed its delegates for 
McKinley, and avoided the monetary issue. 








Doings at Washington.—The government has 
appropriated nearly 43 millions for the navy 
and for coast fortifications, largely as a con- 
sequence of the recent war scares. The ap- 
propriation for fortifications is $11,384,613, of 
which the sum of $5,842,237 is for expendi- 
tures during the next fiscal yearand contracts 
are authorized to the extent of $5,543,276. 
The naval bill appropriated $31,500,000. 

The action of certain politicians in’ behalf 
of the admission of Arizona, New Mexico and 
Oklahoma tothe Union is regarded by gold 
standard people as ascheme to increase the 
silver vote in the senate by 6, and is therefore 
opposed. 

Senator Peffer’s resolution for an investi- 
gation of the bond issues was opposed by 
Senator Hill of New York, on the ground that 
it is not the method of issuing bonds, but the 
policy, that the populists really oppose. 

In the suit of Broker William Graves of 
New York against Secretary Carlisle, the for- 
mer claims that he was wrongfully deprived 
of the benefits of his bid forthe purchase of 
bonds, while the secretary denies the charges 
of unfair dealing and declares that the facts 
have been distorted. Graves says there are 
$5,000,000 of bonds yet unsold, which Carlisle 
denies. 

The senate in 
priation bill 
house in shutting off 
sectarian schools. 


passing the Indian appro- 
followed the example of the 
the supplies of the 





A Bimetalist Conference.—A secret confer- 
ence was held in Brussels for the purpose, it 
is said, of establishing a permanent monetary 
congress, filling the role of an official com- 
mittee, having its seat at Brussels and com- 
posed of the principal bimetalists of the 
United States, Germany, Great Britain, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Denmark, France, the Nether- 


lands; Roumania, Russia and Belgium. This 
congress of conciliation and pacification has 
for its object the search for means to be laid 


before the respective governments for arriv- 
ing at a solution of the monetary questions 
which havs been vainly sought for 20 years. 

The congress emphasized the importance of 
progressively raising the value of silver, ex- 
pressing the opinion that ‘‘a preliminary and 
immediate agreement would result from the 
re-establishinent of bimetalism by the Unit- 
ed States, by the reopening of the Indian 
mints, by free coinage of silver as well as from 
the constitution in silver of a part of the 
metallic reserve of the Bank of England and 
the adoption by other European states of meas- 
ures assuring suflicient consumption in silver 
in order that it may not be thrown back from 
European colonies and countries to the mints 
of the United States.’’ 





Personal.—Baron Maurice de Hirsch, the 
great Jewish financier and philanthropist, 
died of apoplexy at his home in Hungary, 
aged 63. He spent millions for the people of 
his race. In 1891 he established the Jewish 
colonization association for importing He- 


brews to this country and subscribed to the 
entire $10,000,000 of stock. The scheme 


was not a great success. on account of the 
prejudice against the Hebrew race. 

Edwin Pardridge, the noted plurger of the 
Chicago board of trade, died intestate, leaving 
an estate valued between $2,700,000 and 
000,000. The property will be divided among 
the widow and five children. 

Lord Salisbury, prime minister of England. 
is said to be broken in health and likely to 
retire soon, in which event his successor will 
be Arthur J. Balfour, his nephew and _ first 
lord of the treasury in‘his cabinet. 


mc 
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The Cheapest Source of Nitrogen. 


Almost a revolution in the fertilizing of 
crops should result this spring from the extra- 
linseed meal. It is 
around $19 a ton, 
This 


ordinary cheapness of 
selling at Atlantic points 
and correspondingly cheaper in the west. 
is several dollars a ton below the pric e of cot- 
tonseed meal. At current prices, the linseed 
meal is the nitrogen for 
fertilizing purposes. has 


held fact 


cheapest source of 
Cottonseed meal 
and itis alsoa 


USUALLY 


this position, 


seed mealis still one of the cheapest 
Its quality is r I 
running from 64 to7 

t 


That cotton 
sourees of nitrogen. ther better 
than usual this season, 
and when sold a 


per cent of actual nitrogen, 
costs only 


$21.50 or S23 per ton, its nitrogen 
12 to ike per lb, averaging 12)e. Linseed meal 
nearly l per cent less of nitrogen 
and not quite as much phosphoric acid or pot- 
cottonseed meal, but scientific tests 
Connecticut station last year 

nitrogen of linseed meal is 
crops as in cottonseed 
slightly more 


averazes 


ash as 
made at the 
show that the 
quite as available for 
meal In fact, its nitrogen is 
available’even than in dried blood and much 
tankage! At the price, 
to cottonseed by the ex- 
tobacco of the 


more so than same 
linseed is preferred 
pert and scientific 
Connecticut valley. 
Where of these meals is applied di- 
rectly to the soil as a fertilizer, its value 
for stock feed is lost, but so long as they are 
the cheapest source of nitrogen, it will pay 
well to use them for manurial purposes direct. 
The average composition of these two articles 
is given in the table below, the figures show- 
ing the per cent or pounds of the three ele- 
ments of plant food in 100 lbs of cottonseed 
and meal. Under ‘‘value’’ is given 
the worth of these ingredients in 100 lbs of 
meal, figured at established prices 
Cottonseed Linseed 


me *, meal 
% "alue Value 


Nitrogen @lie, 6.64 
P hosphoric acid @ Be, 2.68 13 1.95 .09 
Potash @ 4c P tb, .79 OF 1.08 -O4 
Totals, 11.11 $1.19 8.86 $1.00 

It will he that 
nishes an average of actual plant 
food to the ton, worth $23.80, while linseed 
meal furnishes 177 lbs of actual plant food in 
a ton, worth $20. Difference in market prices 
this year will in most compensate for 
the difference in estimated value. Both of 
these meals are applied broadcast and 
harrowed in, for most crops a few days before 
sowing seed, or setting tobacco or other plants. 
Both being deficient in phosphates and _ pot- 
ash, these elements should be made up by the 
use of dissolved phosphate rock or dissolved 
together with muriate of potash, 
sulphate of potash, kainit or unleached wood 
ashes to furnish potash. It is true that cot- 
tonhull ashes are one of the richest sources of 
potash, but the supply is limited,and is usual- 
lv contracted for in advance by Connecticut 
valley tobacco growetg, costing $36 to $40 per 
ton delivered at the farmer’s local depot. 
They vary widely in value, containing from 
18 to 30 per cent of soluble potash, an average 
of 24 per cent. This makes the cost of actual 
potash range from 53 to 84 per lb, aver- 
aging 6.6c. Some undecorticated cottonseed 
meal of inferior quality is on the market, that 
contains only 4 per cent of nitrogen, about 
half the usual quantity. New England farm- 
ers buy these goods only on a guaranteed 
analysis, the state experiment stations testing 
them free of cost. Probably the station in 
your state will do as much for you. 

scab crn 

Muriate vs Sulphate of Potash for Potatoes 
was the subject of numerous experiments last 
vear by G. F. Platt of Milford, Theron E. 
Platt of Newtown, W. H. Wolcott of South 
Manchester, J. H. Webb of Hamden and T. 
J. Stroud of Shaker Station, under direction 
of Connecticut experiment station. In one 
muriate gave a yield of 25 bu more to 
than a like amount of potash in the 
sulphate. Dr Jenkins says: ‘*The 
considerably with the character 
nitrogen applied and 
general, the 
applied con- 


growers 


either 


linseed 


SO.00 5.83 SO.87 


cottonseed meal fur- 


20) Lbs of 


noted 


cases 


pest 


bone meal, 


ease the 
the acre 
form of 
results differ 
of the land, quantity of 
and weather conditions. In 

where mutriate was 
tained less starch, by half a cent or less, than 
those raised with sulphate of potash. The 
yield of potatoes is me&t likely to be larger 


potatoes 


MANURES 








AND FERTILI 


with muriate than with sulphate. When yield 
alone is sought and there is no possibility of 
getting an extra price on account of quality, 
the muriate may be used, partly 
pound for pound of actual potash, it is cheap- 
er than the sulphate, but mainly bceause it is 
likely to produce a larger yield. When used, 
its unfavorable effect on the quality of the 
tubers may probably be lessened by putting 
iton the land early, even the fall 
When pot woes are to be raised for seed, or 
price may 
xtra quality, the sulphate should 


because, 


before . 


when an increased be secured be- 
cause of e 


le ul. 


Questions About Fertilizers are constantly 
coming up upon such points as how much fer- 
per acre on the differ- 

used in hill, drill or 
Most of the pan 
contain 
stions. 
val- 
have 


tilizer should be used 
ent crops, should it be 
broadcast, ete, ete. 

rtilizer manufact 


phlets 
sent iree urers 
tables or other data answering 
Not only that, but t pamphlets 
uable experiences of many 
used the fertilizers advertised, with 
tographs of their farms, crops, and the like. 
One need not all the big storic con- 
tained in the:e pamplilets about the crop pro- 
ducing power of the fertilizer i cribe, 
but even if these stories are ] YT: dis- 
counted, it will be found that i 


such que 


nese ive 
farmers Who 


pho- 


believe 


ZERS 


use of fertilizers is profitable, while the 
phlets should be on hand for consultation 


pam- 


“Pure Potash” for fertilizing 
desired by one of our 
that ‘‘they use, it in the 
think this must be an error, and 

fers to unleached wood ashes. which are ; 
popular not only in the in New 
York and southern New England, where un- 
leached wood ashes are so liberally used The 
otash for ferti 
sulphate of potash, 


purposes igs 
subseribers, who says 
provinces ” We 


provinces, but 


purest form of p lizing pur- 
poses is the high-grade 

100 pounds of which will contain about 33 
ds of actual potash, The muriate of pot- 
ash is somewhat cheaper ind quite as good for 
tobacco, lettuce, ete, 100 


about 5 


pour 


all crops, except 
contaiping 0 pounds ac- 
pota obtain- 
nufacturers,or of dealers 
e in our columns. 


pounds of it 


tual potash. These h salts can be 
’ 


ed from any of the ma 
in fertilizers who advertis 


phosphorie 
this, 
same 


Fruits Require more potash th 


acid. Tests with various fertilizers prove 
and chemical analysis demonstrates the 
fact. We believe «¢ York apple or- 
chards generally need potash more ghan any 
element. But frui like other 
food, to 


ur New 


other one 
crops want all the 
do their best. 


elements 











IN MANY 





WELL-KNOWN 
THE 


POTASH:::INCREASED 


FOR I896, IN ONE CASE 
OVER 40 PER CENT., BUT 
NO ADVANCE HAS BEEN 
MADE IN THE PRICE. 


LIZERS, 





SPECIAL 
COMPLETE 


MANURES 


FOR DIFFERENT CROPS, 
ARE MADE 


DOUBLE STRENCTH. 


SEE LOCAL AGENTS, OR ADDRESS 


B QOWKER FERTILIZER 43 Chatham St, Boston 
COMPANY, 27 Beaver St, New York 


- ~r 


F T HESF 


FE F 








$20 PHOSPHATE FOR POTATOES AND CORN 4 


to farmers cirect. We have no agents. Send 
bo yo ess Low prices for car load lots. 


YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, FA. 


Hand Bone, Stell, and 
Corn Mills for Poultrymen, 
Daisy Bone Cutter. Power MillSe 

2 ircular and testimonials Free. 
WIL ISON BROS., Easton, Pa, 





OIL Meat, ci), Linseed OL 


Cows, Sheep, Hoes, Fowls,) Lead. Makes paint last for 
ete. Health, Strength, Produe-| years on House, Barn, Fence, 
tive Powerto animals.  Foriete. ‘Ready Mixed” 
Pure Linseed Oil, or Meal'paints are doubtful quality. 
and white Lead ask for “Thompson’s,” or address mfrs,, 
Thompson & Co., 17 W. Diamond St., Allegany, Pa. 


THE BLOOMINGDALE HERD OF 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Contains some of the best animals of the breed. Those in 
want of show animals, or large producers for foundation 
stock, should write or come and see them. About 80 to 
select from. A choice lot of Heifer and Bull Calves for 


sale. Prices right 
fNeshanic 


A. A. CORTELYOU, Station, N. J. 








Cheese Outlook [lore Promising. 


The 1896 cheese season now about to open is 
attended by features of promise of better 
things. While nothing has yet been developed 
indicating materially higher prices at the start 
the trade is unquestionably in a more healthy 
condition, which may later be followed by more 
remunerative returns to milk producers and 
cheese makers and dealers. Encouragement 
is found, among other reasons, in the partial 
exhaustion of old cheese, an assured shortage 
in the early make of new, the recognized re- 
quirements of foreign consumptive markets, 
which it is hoped can be induced to take more 
of our goods, and in the advance toward na- 
tional legislation which must ultimately great- 
ly benefit the industry. 

Stocks of old cheese are lighter, both at in- 
terior points and the large centers of distribu- 
tion. A year ago dealers experienced much 
difficulty and loss in disposing of carried-over 


stock. Last season, in consequence, they 
were more conservative in making their au- 
tumn purchases for the winter of ’95-96, 


especially in view of the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions of theforeigntrade. Thisis true of Wis- 
consin cheese and also to some extent of York 
state and other eastern and northern makes. 
Here and there country points contain as 
much, if not more, cheese than a year ago, but 
the first of May finds stocks as a whole ma- 
terially smaller. This applies particularly to 
fine goods, which are positively scarce at some 
leading trade centers, present weakness and 
disposition to sell being confined almost ex- 
clusively to sharps and the lower grades of 
held stocks. 

Testimony points to a decidedly later open- 
ing of the season of 1896. It will be two 
weeks yet before many factories are in oper- 
ation, and thereis a general disposition to cur- 
tail the output of these early made goods. So- 
called ‘‘fodder’’ cheese, made from milk pro- 
duced in dairy herds where dry feed is used, 
sold poorly a year ago now and this expe- 
rience has not been forgotten. With the stocks 
of old cheese therefore very much smaller, 
and the fact that cheese makers will not be- 
gin active operations as early this season as 
usual, the natural inference is for a compara- 
tively clear deck when the campaign for sum- 
mer made grass cheese is here, some weeks in 
the future. 

It is an old story to talk about our loss of 
foreign trade and the need of its recovery. 
There is no reason for additional comment 
on the fact that we sent abroad only 25,500,000 
lbs during nine months ended April 1, which 
compasses most of last season’s business, com- 
pared with over 43,000,000 lbs in a like period 
in the previous season ; nor is there any partic- 
ular activity at present eitherin this country or 


Canada, yet underlyingit all are gleams of 
light. Stocks in England, as in this country, 


are more moderate than 12 months ago and the 
market abroad is if anything in better shape. 
With decreasing supplies and a good con- 
sumptive demand in England, late foreign ad- 
vices are ashade more favorable, and bring 
inquiries fora moderate amount of early made 
full creams providing these can be secured at 
right prices. Thereis no speculation either in 
this country or abroad, and no disposition to 
purchase in advance of immediate require- 
ments. Yet the offerings, either present or 
prospective, are not now burdensome, what- 
ever they may be laterin the summer, which 
of course is too far away to warrant even a 
guess. 

Little or no new cheese has reached the N 
Y and Boston markets from eastern dairy 
states, but the west has placed small quantities 
in Chicago andthe east during the last few 
which are meeting indifferent recep- 
tion with prices not yet really established. A 
conservative view of the situation does not 
suggest. high prices during the coming season, 
unless disaster should overtake the milk sup- 
ply, yet a continuance of favorable conditions 
points to a better outlook for this important 
dairy product. Ifthe filled cheese bill becomes 
this springit should help the trade 
somewhat.” Yet it will require time to restore 
confidence abroad, and that is where a large 
part of our spring cheese must find a market. 
England always gives the preference to her 
colonies, other things being equal, and this 


days, 


a law 
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is particularly true of cheese. With the sharp- 
est kind of competition from Canada and the 
Australian colonies, our export trade cannot 
be regained in a day, yet conditions appearing 
here are perhaps more favorable than for some 
time past. 


NEW CHEESE AT OPENING OF THE SEASON, 
NY Utica Boston Chicago 
1895, 6 @ 6\se 5 @ 5c 5 @ 6c 7 @ Z 26C 
1894, lI 1134 10% 11 11 lly 8 
1893, 10 = 1034 10 (104 10 =1034 «10 oe 
1892, 10 103 9% 1044 03g 1134 934 9% 
1891, 1044 1034 9% 10 104g 11 
1890, 914 946 814 9 944 10 
In the banner year of ’81 the U S exports 


were 148,000,000 lbs. Since that date they 
have been decreasing until now they are phe- 






nomenally low. The following table shows 
the total exports in the years named: 
EXPORTS CHEESE IN POUNDS YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. 
oOo (4A 
From US,From Canada Total US Can 
1895, 60,448,000 155,781,000 216,229,000 27.8 72.2 
1894, 73,852,000 163,674,000 237,526,000 32.0 68.0 
1893, 81,351,000 142,312.000 223,663,000 46.4 63.6 
1892, 82,100,000 118,270,000 200,370,000 41. 59 
1891, 82,134,000 106,202,000 188,336,000 45.6 54.4 
1890, 95,376.000 94,260.000 6, 53. 7. 
1889, 84,992,000 88,535,000 173,527,000 49.9 50.1 
1888, 88.008,000 84,173,000 172,181,000 51.7 48.3 
1887, 81 256,000 74,604,000 154,860,000 54.1 45.9 
1886, $1,877,000 78,113,000 169,990,000 7.3 42.7 
a 


Improvements in Cream Separators have been 
carried to such a degree that these machines 
now extract practically all the butter fat in 
the milk that is run through them. A_ sepa- 
rator also saves all the work and expense of 
setting milk, saves ice and time, and possesses 
many advantages. ‘These points are all clear- 


ly set forth in the beautiful new pamphlet 
that has just been issued to illustrate and 
describe tie various styles and sizes of the 


De Laval separators and their appurtenances. 
It is a work of artin appearance, and a reliable 
authority upon the construction, use and price 
of these admirable machines. We cannot too 
strongly urge every one of our readers to ob- 
tain this booklet from our advertisers, The 
De Laval Separator Co, 74 Cortlandt street, 
New York city. They will send it to all who 
apply by postal or letter. mentioning that 
their ad was,seen in this journal. 


A Dairy Man Who is Getting Rich.— About 12 
years ago I built one silo, capacity 275 tons, 
and was so much pleased with it I have built 
three more, with total capacity of the four of 
1500 tons. I carry 430 head of cows, heifers, 
bulls and calves each winter, all fed on si- 
lage for rough food. Have a contract to sell 
500 gals of milk per day at wholesale in Rich- 


mond. In summer I soil my cattle, only us- 
ing pasture for milch cows to furnish exer- 
cise, depending on soiling to keep up flow of 
milk. I use our big white corn for ensilage. 
The land is first broken up with three-horse 
plows 10 to 12 inches deep,and made very fine 
with frequent use of disc harrows. The ma- 
nure is then broadcasted very heavily and 
redisced. Corn is planted with two-row rid- 
ing corn planter 3 ft 8in width of row and 
8 to 10 inches apart. I use corn, oats, clover 
and rye as soiling crops.—[R. B. Chaffin, 


Henrico Co, Va. 





1854-Established 42 Years- {896 


HALLADAY 











still maintain their position as the first 
in the procession. Most powerful, most 
durable, most efficient. Every mill 
guaranteed to be 


THE BEST MADE. 

U. 8. Solid Wheel Mills, Gem Steel Wind 
Mills. Also I, X. Feed Cutte 
Iron Feed Grinders, Hand and Powe 
Corn Shellers, W ood Saws, Tank Heat- 
ers, Pumps of all kinds and Haying 
Tools. The Leading Water Supply 
House of the W orld. 


Send For Catalogue. 


\U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co, 


115 Water St., Batavia, Ill. 





Buchanan Fence. 
?} m Individual Tension 
t Through Entire Fence. 


+ STRONGEST, BEST APPEARING, 
Most DURABLE. 
Shy Send stamp for Catalogue. 


BUCHANAN FENCE, 250 Main St., Smithville, ©. 
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That 
Tired Feeling 


Afflicts nearly everyone at this season. 
women 


Some ~ 
temporarily to 
But this 
upon the 
nervous system, which will not long stand 
That tired feeling is proof of 


men and endeavor 
overcome it by great force of will. 
is unsafe, as it pulls powerfully 


such strain. 
Thin, Impure Blood; 

blood is rich, red, vitalized and 
to every 
of the body. The 
necessity of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
that tired feeling is, therefore, apparent to 
Be sure to get 


for, if the 
vigorous, it imparts life and energy 
and tissue 


nerve, organ 


everyone. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 





The One True Blood Purifier. — All druggists. $1. 
cure Liver Ills; eusy to take, 


Hood’s Pills 


easy 10 Operate. 25c. 





The Excelsior Powder Duster. 







5 Ibs. weight. 50 minutes 
Force’ Feed. D E AT H to acre and all 
Even Distrib- TO killed. Best 


ution. Blows 
up or down, 
Sent to Farme } 
ers express 

paid where 

we have no i 
agents. Sells = iN 
. - ( i igh h y 


2 working and 
‘\ BUGS. selling ma- . 
ty chine on the 

market. Nine 

@ years’ of ex- 

% perienceinthe 

¢ business.Send 

& postal for cir- 

culars to-day. 

New Haven, Conn, 








money 











Cabled Field and Hog Fence, 


24 to 58 inches high; Steel Web Picket Lawn Fence; 
Poultry.Garden and Rabbit Fence; Steel Gates, 
_—— Posts and Stee! Rails; Tree.Flower and Tomato 

Quards; Steel Wire Fence Boara. etc. Catalorue free. 


DeKALB FENCE CO., 6 High St., Dekalb, Ill. 











= 





IT WILL DO TO TIE TO. 


This phrase expresses the frontierman’s idea of 
security, and experience has taught him that a 
yielding limb or sapling makes a safer ‘‘hitch’’ than 
a solid rock. Some wire fences will safely hqld even 
a pulling horse, hitched to the middle of a panel. 
The owner of that fence will tell you it was made by 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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Consumption of [lutton Increasing. cy, American oats 37c. During the 31 weeks cording to latest consular returns, an in- 
_—— of the present cereal season the imports of crease of only 31 during past 15 years. These 
Owing to lack of old-time profit in wool wheat into the U K have been about 23 mil- are of the very best class, however, and of 
growing and the uncertainties surrounding lions of bushels less than in the corresponding large capacity, comparing favorably with the 
the future of that market, it is all important period of last year, but flour has shown acon- lWost perfectly constructed mills in the U §g. 
that the outlet for sheep for mutton purposes — giderable increase, and corn an enormous The wholesale price of flour in Buenos Ayreg 
be enlarged Deplorable as are the se- growth (not less than 25 millions of bushels) ; was reported at $1.80(US gold) per 100 Ibs 
rious inroads made into our flocks, it is grati- itis somewhat surprising that values have and bran 45e. 
fying to know that there is a positive andin- pot fallen to a greater extent than they have. 
creasing demand for mutton. The exports of Tans tine nn akan 4 omatsdar. . “0 : ‘ , P ' 
live ot » chiefly to the U K, h zea. sicwre There has been also a considerable drop in The Wool Situation is devoid of new fea- 
» sheep. chie ( > , li > gro . ‘ ities of barlev ;¢ at ry 1g ; . 
: rmc l I is frequently pointed out in _ am ae " — — eons sheen of ture, with prices substantially as quoted in 
enormous 5 as "er e oO et ) 1 , as ; » Parj sarka are O51 rar ‘ 7 ‘ 
t] ; ie aie sere . si lace inate whe — the Paris _— t are doe, ~agi TP our exhaustive review of a week ago. Wool- 
hese COmMinnhs. Arge e otters sii il- 7Ole arli ? « ¢ sterad: TI - 
: Se : . : . Mc, Berlin $1.03 and at Amsterdam 72e. en goods are steady at the low level, with the 
petition, yet the European demand for out ag Re output so curtailed that manufacti 
. r . ) S¢ , < et at é ac Pers § 
sheep is very helpful, total exports to all Cattle Exports Better—This important branch rs tet a | k % at ASOrS are 
countries increasing to 406,000 head in ‘95 of the trade is lookiug up. While total for- eee ——— - * —e — a eee 
P . ° : . » . : . > - advices recelved i aays ag ; : 
compared with 152,000 in °M. Exports of | eign shipments of live cattle for 9 inos (247,- . a oe ays ago COnErm our 
} 1 Or endeun ; sf : “re Hf! report of last week regarding shortage in 
dressed mutton last year were smaller than 307) were only a trifle greater than a year : ; = ae 5 
: . ‘ Piha cea eae ae O40 the Australian clip. The U S consul at 
the year before, foreign buyers preferring to earlier, March exports, at 35,625, were 15,249, . 
ae , “a ; - . Melbourne reports a decrease in sheep in 
import sheep alive. The growth in the chilled or 75 per cent, better than a yegr ago. The ay ge Ps ip : 
‘ * ; ; a : : ca ahi ; ai o4 7g New South ‘Vales alone of 9,500,000 in one 
mutton trade has increased wonderfully, how- export value was $93.25 per head, against 94.78 ‘ 
7 . : neat year, a loss beyond all precedent, and esti- 
ever, from 100,000 to 200,000 pounds annually in March ‘95. : 
1 few years ago, to over 2,000,000 pounds in Mor haters mates the decrease in the present Australian 
é - ears ago > s . : . 
a ? cogil - a ee. aon , Flour Mills in Argentina number 416, ac- elip all the way up to 160,000 bales or “e@ 
, chiefly to the U K, British colonies, Ber- 8 te y Uy ’ Oe) SOES: 
muda and Mexico. —— ————— 
jest of all, however, - the steadily inecreas- 
ing favor shown mutton by home consumers. gesene ounees 
Never before were so many people favorably 
lisposed toward mutton as an arti@le of food, 


‘ We 
and never has the quality and flavor been bet- 
ter than to-day. Out of the remarkably large 
number of — slaughtered at leading pack- 
ing centers, ‘far the greatest proportion is 


going into home consti ption Last year 
over 3,600,000 sheep were slaughtered at Chi- SENT POSTPAID 
cago, Kansas City and Omaha, compared with | 

less than 1,400,000 in *S®. 

Careful inquiry made by this journal among 
the leading dressed meat concerns and also 
retailers in New York, Boston and Chicago, 
reveals the decided opinion that the increase 
in the consumption of mutton is enormous. 
Comparing the last five years with an earlier 
period, these authorities estimate the increase 
all the way from 10 to 50 per cent. The great 
packing house of Armour & Co, Chicago, 
began slaughtering sheep in ‘91, placing 461,- 
842 on the market that year. Following was 
i steady and rapid increase, until in ’9 they 
slaughtered 822,713, and other leading packers 


show a big increase. ‘‘We consider that the 











For 100 Coupons For 2 Coupons 
and $1.00f °F ) and $2.00. 


You will find one coupon inside each 2 ounce 
bag, and two coupons inside each 4 ounce bag of 


BLACKWELL'S GENUINE 
DurHam TOBACCO. 


The watch is Electro Gold Plated, a good time keeper, quick 
stem wind, and stem set. Itis offered far below its value to induce 
you to try this Tobacco. Send coupons with name and address to 


BLACKWELL'S DURHAM TOBACCO CO., wenn N.C. 


Buy a bag of this Celebrated Smoking Tobacco and read t 
Coupon which gives a list of other premiums and how 
to get them. 2 CENT STAMPS ACCEPTED. 





increase shown by our figures,’’ say Armour 
& Co, ‘#is a very fair indication of the growth 
of favor mutton has found as food during this 
period. We think the use and demand for it 
has increased probably 50 per cent within the 
last five years; believe this is partly owing to 
its cheapness, but more to improvement of 
quality, whicl h during that time has been very 


OOSS FOOOSH ECS 9908 4690000658 000560866E00 S0R@ 


marked. 
The » shows » dis iti shee 
The _ table shows the disposition of sheep, PROD WMD MOC SSOP GOSS VSS SOTOTSS 9009 09 SHSSOHOO OD 
including the numbers actually slaughtered 
and placed on the market, during the years 
named at the three leading packing centers 
in the west, where the great surplus is found: 
RECEIPTS —e SLAUGHTER OF SHEEP. 
Last three figures 000’s omitted. 
Year Cities mes ipts Ship- Local Total 
ments slaughter 


vag (ERED nut eB), ; 3 (THERY WIND STACKERS 
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European Crop Situation. 


The generally satisfactory condition of ¢ : METAL WAGON WHEELS, 


Made to fit any standard size Skein or 








farming operations in England, writes our x... 
London special correspondent, also pre- | | J STRONG, CHEAP AND DURABLE. 
vails on the Euronean continent, from no Every farmer should have a set of low 
: . : ‘ wheels with wide tires. They save 
part of which come complaints. In Asia | | LABOR, TIME AND MONEY. 


Minor the barley harvest is just about be- | ] Also help to solve the good roads prob. 
lem. Sena 


ginning, and an average yield is expected. \a ee NOLD ME TAL WHEEL CO., otf ‘4 
During May the cutting of wheat will com- BOX 29, NEW LONDON, 0. Git COMPOUND a, 
For Circular and prices, also for W heels. , iON. PORTABLE, SKID USTATIONARY 


mencé, and prospects for this grain are also 
i In- ENGINES 


considered to be*good. The reports from 

dia issued officially show that the outturn is 

likely to be less than last year, possibly to the CIDER PRESS 

extent of 20 per cent, so that during the cur- , tal 

rent year India may not be expected to be an The ey. oe aarist — 

extensive shipper of wheat 
The general price of British wheat is now Send fect rf : 
? ; ; ae eT ee se nd for free catalogue a : 

saber © A? has been ene ae SS E i : oa 2 mahed 008 THE AGUNG: ASK POR IT 

nonths, and there appears e likelihood o . me 

any advance occurring in the cargo markets. PRESS MFC.CO. a 7 : ALCASE THRESHING MACHINE @ 


Barley ‘shows a slightly hardening tenden- No. 3 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio © coat J UA RACINE wis. 




















Changes in Crop Conditions, 


was marked by an abun- 
shine, with a slight deficiency of 
Ohio and middle Mississippi 


The past 
dance of 
rainfall over the 


sun 


valleys This combination gave another pe- 
riod of forcing weather and all crop growth 
was rapid In the section of deficient rainfall 
the is as yet no particular suffering for 
moisture, though rain n the next few days in 
so ern Ohio and Illinois would improve the 
general outlook. There was again an ex- 
eess of rainfall in the extreme northwest 
and this condition has now _ prevailed so 
lo} is ») seriously interfefe with spring 


pecially with the seeding of spring 


Ww 

continues to show marked im- 
prove xeept th Olio where the crop may 
be | is approaching a failure. Indiana 
and } ! } materially rved since 


iinpre 
i 





now reached a_ position 
Ww iit or nued lack of rain for ten days 
mig foree pid deterioration. The prospect 
in Kansas has rarely been eqpaled. Should 
the present ec lition be maintained until har- 
vest thie i of yield will be the largest inthe 


remarkable state. Nothii 
ippened to damage the 
of the Pacitic coast 


e forward rapidly and is now 


history of this 
unusual promise 


J 
J 


furnishing pasturage everywhere except in 
the states north of Illinois. Growing weather 
serves to further reveal the serious damage 
which the fail drouth and winter freezing in- 
tlicted upon « ver The prospect is the poor- 
est for a number of years on old sod, though 
nev soOwlng is I ither better. 

Pr tration for corn is progressing rapidly, 


g pushed under favorable con- 





d s of soil and moisture. The vlant is 
up Kan: and parts of Missouri, showing 
a fine stand. Oat seedingis finished general 
ly a the tields are making rapid growth 

1 prospect for fruit is unreservedly good. 
The | y vorked rapidly northward and 
is cpec large The appl bloom is 
large, consicle g e heavy crop last yea 
while the pea Loe is the le Ie many 
ye sin ah every section of r est 
Small fruits } e equally well 

ee 
NEW YORK. 
Albany-—Recently a letter was sent by tl 





New York state board 


of health to the distri 

















attorneys of Orange and Dutchess counties 
Cai ig the ittention to the fact that com- 
| l received from the New York 
citv health rtment that diseased beef wa 
be y slip} 11 New York from these 
di as yx that the offenders wl 
ki be 1 ecuted to the fullest e 
ol Law e district attorney of ¢ 
‘ has 1 tl he should pre 
pl l lictment if that could 1 
done, bunt t ks it will be necessary to ‘ 
ki edge « he part of the shippers of the 
col ,.of the cattle in order to 
‘ ti ver, thes lppe rs are sil ject to 
i \ ‘ 00 referred toin Section 64, Chap 
ter 663 laws 1893 and civil suit will be con 
me l at once for its recovery. Two Ws 
against Ne rk state for tu . I 
n le | spe rs under the « } 
oO of lhe 1 no 
] i t V meeting of tire i 
( é Libany \pril 14 Phev ere 
t e of N Vhitehouse of i cy r 
\ had il killed, f 
1 § was awarcde 
i i I Hi i¢ ot ) 
l 4 for w 
i eit ‘ \ 
I ‘ ss ( 
} l } < af 
} ‘ i} ame 
) 
, . 
al T ‘ ~ 
} s f i 
‘ i s }- 
des Had th ‘ ti 
. struc f siness a! rs $ it 
had ils destroyes \ ‘ te 
board f } lth co gain for 
damages on similar grounds and ere would 
be no end to htigation in the matter As it 








AMONG THE FARM 


VERS 


was the law gave authority to the 
health to destroy all tuberculous a 
out regard to the effect t 


which no provision. 


board 








business 


hereof, 


it made 








Canajoharie, ‘wontgomery Co, April 25 The 
past week has brought us spring fen days 
ago a certain farmer of our section was. ski 
ding logs and the snow was abundant in 1 
roads, but to-day not a bit is to 1 found ans 
the plow and arrow are Moving on me 
farms. The winter on the who has bee 
favorable to grass and gt re thers 


was a good stand last fa 
the case 
The winter has 


suffered, 





With grass, the 


been severe and the fruit 
especially sweet cherri: 
pears. An orehard of Japan plums 
last vear 


now pushing rapidly into leaf. 
April 27—The 


just closed has been a ve 
Sugar is one of the 


set has wintered safel 

Ellery, Chautauqua Co, 
ple sugar 
favorable one. 


season 








products of Chautauqua county and in favora- 
hle seasons the yield is large enough to f 
quite an item in receipts of t e Tarine 
fortunate enough to possess ge -sized 5s 
bushes. Syrup of tal rd weight in « s 
has sold for about 8c per gal ands 

eakes retails at 10e pel ID. . 


nnow, at 


was finer weather th: 
P very busy 





the year. Farme 7 

some sowing oats while others 

rather early. The grass has a gi 

the meadows look green as ever ] 
turned their young stock out to pastu 


There will not be as 
this season as us 
12ec per bu when 
are giving thein 
the cellars 


many 
ual, as the price now Is 38 
a saleis made. Many 


away to get them 


out 


Farmersville, Cattaraugus Co, 
aring ha 
are be 


with a good season and 
and other 


Ss closed 


ing stored 




















pushed. The roads are fine for this time of 
year. Some have sown onions and planted 
nearly all their gardens. There will be lots 
of oats and peas put in this season. Some 
farmers have turned stock out to grass owing 
to the shortage of coarse fodder. Some shee p 
have been sheared during the past week, ow- 
ing to the heat. A number of farmers are en- 
gaging their seed corn for planting. The va- 
rieties are mostly Pride of the North, Leaming, 
eight-rowed yellow, and the balance will be 
Stowell’s sweetcorn. There will be some oats 
and peas sown half and half for early feeding 
and put in silos to feed until the corn is ma- 
tured sufiiciently. 

Fort Ann, Washington ¢ Apt 25—Sow 
ing has begun. Some _ have tur lt ve g 
cattle. ( Stevenson Will pu l ea es ol 
fodder corn. Meadows are looking very 
and 1 meadow land will plowed uj] 
the eifect of worms last fall and fy: 

] ) t Dr G s is 
WwW 1 We 
KRaUY 
Gl ms Si i rr 
r sale now he s a separat 
Tan ory going s ess ( 
and st interest 1 Ss » | 
4 ‘ » realize the ( {1 i el 





Springs ) if that can 
best features ithe water Vi cS l 
will be the gravity syste 
located about three miles from t 
an elevation of 250 feet. Work is to be ce 
menced immediately, putting down a test 





ol 
als with- 


foi 


promise Is rood how 





ma- 


-Ty 


staple 





re. 


pianted 


farmers 


of 


April 27—Sug- 
tools 


farm work being 
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well on what is known as Lillibridge creek, 
and will be watched with great interest 
among the land holders in the vicinity of the 
well. Maple sugaring season is all through 
with; the number of pounds made this year 
very small as compared with other seasons. 


Co, April 24—We have 






Poland, Chautauqua 


been having extremely warm weather and 
very dry. “Lhe last few days have been cooler 
with frost the morning of the Y#2d. To-day 
we are having a steady soaking rain. Grass 


is coming on nicely and many pieces of mead- 
ow that farmers thought would have to be 
plowed are looking so well that they will 
leave them as they are. Winter wheat is look- 
ing fine but there is but little sown in this 
section. Potatoes are so low that farmers are 
offering to give taem away if people will come 
and take them from the pits in the fields, but 
there are few who will accept the offer unless 
farmers will help load them up. Cheese fac- 
are opening with a small amount of 
milk, as quite an amount of their last year’s 
cheese is in New York unsold and there 
sees to be no outlet for it. It looks as if 
the only thing for a farmer to do this year is 

wear his old clothes,eat his own butter and 
ote the republican ticket. 


tories 


Selkirk, Albany Co, April 24—Farmers are 


hanling their barnyard manure and piowing it 
under preparatory to sowing oats. This will 
be turned up in the fall, making a fine bed 
for seeding to timothy and rye. Whitehead 
Brothers have gpened their molding sand 
banks and next week the three firms in this 


place will be in full operation, giving em- 
ployment to about 100 men and 40 teams. 
The sand is shipped by rail to inland and _ to 
seaport towns. Large schooners are eng: ge! 








in the trade. Potatoes are yet held by firm- 
ers in_ considerable quantities. What to ds 
with them has become a conundrum. Their 
stock is unable to eat them all and feeding 
too freely is considered by some to be injuri- 
ous, especially to horses. The acreage to be 
planted will be much less than last year. The 
recent good prices for hay and straw have 
taken it all from the farmers and some have 
not enough for their stock it is feared. Chick- 


en thieves have robbed a number of hen roosts 
in this and adjoining neighborhoods within 
the past two weeks. Four have been caught 


and are now in the penitentiary. Among 
them was a woman who accompanied her hus- 
band and held his horse while he took the 
fowls. Her tracks led to their arrest. 
Stillwater, Saratoga Co, April 23—" 
river has not been as high for mnny 
years. The flats were almost entirely subine? 
days travel 





riud- 


son 








ed and for several on the high- 
vay north of Stillwater was suspended. No 
damage has been done excepting to fences 
But little farm work has been done. Ii. Far- 


rington is on the read again collecting 
for Mechaniesvillle creamery 
The steamer which is to run between 
water and Schuylerville im connection 


cereal 
association. 
Still- 

with 





electric street cars made several trial trips. 
For Improving Our Cheese—George T. Pow- 
elland Anna Botsford Comstock have sub- 


York committee 
agriculture, on the 
kinpire state. After 
presenting the familiar arguments concerning 
its present condition the report cites instances 


mitted a report to the New 
for the promotion of 
cheese indusiry of the 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
tealizing that every farmer has, during s 
to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled. we 
advertisements this Class, to xo 
wider this heading i the MIDDLE 
> extremely low rate of five cents a wor 


the year, 
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thatan advertisement in this department will bri 
urns and prove a paying Investment 
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where by the intelligence and superior skill 
of the cheese maker, the entire product of 
his factory was sold the past season for more 
than one cent per pound advance in price in the 
home market. It is therefore recommended 
that one or more cheese schools be operated 
in towns that will furnish the necessary build- 
ings and equipment. This school should be 
in session at least a north, three weeks 
being devoted to farm dairy or cheddar cheese 
making, and one week to fancy cheese, the 
instruction in the butter schocl to continue 
for the entire month. The report outlines a 
pees course of instruction, each course to 
90 a weekin length. To secure thorough- 
ness, not more than five pupils should be 
allowed in the cheese school at one time, and 
not more than seven in the butter school. 
A one day’s institute should be held each 
week in connection with the dairy school. 


South Dansville, Steuben Co, April 25— 
Weather hot and dry and thermometer register- 
ed 94 in the open air for two days in succes- 
sion. Peach buds killed as are many buds of 
tender varieties of fruit. Nurserymen are 
driven hard to fill their orders. Vegetation 
is coming forward very rapidly. Many are 
plowing and afew have sown oats. Clover 
that survived the drouth of last summer looks 
well this spring 

Sloansville, Schoharie Co, April 25—Farm- 
ers have begun plowing and sowing, the 
ground being quite dry. Leaves and buds 
have made a nice start but we are afraid of 
frost that will injure fruit. A great many 
are preparing to spray their orchards, which 
is the only way to get fair fruit. John C. 
Brand has moved from the Jerome Carey 
farm, where he has lived 18 years, to the Gen 
Brown farm near Esperance. Farm help is 
quite plentiful and wages are low. Emmett 
Gordon, who bought the Brougham farm, is 
making quite extensive repairs to the barn 
buildings. W. J. Carey has moved in the 
house on the McMaster farm. J. M. Estes 
occupies the George Crocker farm now owned 
by Mrs Anna Dwelly. William Potter of 
Johnstown bought about 25 cows in this sec- 
tion last week. 


The Commissioner of Agriculture, F. C. 
Shraub, has transmitted his report to the leg- 
islature. He protests against the law which 
gives to the attorney-general. the power to 
designate special counsel for the state depart 
ments. The report says, in regard to milk, 
that the growing tendency is to produce quan- 
tity at the expense of quality. In defense of 
the legal standard of milk in New York, and 
in opposition to all arguments for a modifica- 
tion of that.standard, the report states: ‘‘It 
is notorious that about 99 per cent of all the 
milk sold upon the market to-day comes 
above the state standard, while it is equally 
notorious that prior to its institution three- 
quarters of the milk came below it.*’ Oleo- 
margarine is denounced as unhealthful and 
filled cheese is strongly condemned. In con- 
clusion, in regard to the farming industry the 
report says: ‘‘I believe that our farming pop- 
ulation will, in the immediate future, see bet- 
ter times. In this state the tillable area is 
very largely occupied. The increase of this 
area in comparison with the increase in pop- 
ulation will be very small, which will neces- 
sarily enhance the value of farm products. 
We have now the greatest market of this 
continent for these products and in no distant 
future the greatest market in the world. It 
should be the aim of those having charge of 
the work of this department to foster the in- 
terests and by wise legislation secure to our 
people the benefits at all times of unadulter- 
ated, pure foods and farm products. I believe 
that all food products should be put under 
the inspection of this department and that 
ultimately they will be.’’ 


NEW JERSEY. 


Hopewell, Mercer Co, April 23—The extreme 
hot spell has been broken with snow on this 
date, a record unprecedented for 40 years for 
so early in the season. The effect on vegeta- 
tion has been variable. The grass and grain 
are looking much better, especially the latter. 
Should there be frequent rains the outlook for 
wheat will be much improved. Farmers have 
their oats about sowed and are ready to plant 
potatoes and corn. There will not be as large 
an acreage to potatoes as usual on account of 
extreme low prices. 

Southold, Suffolk Co, April 25—All farm- 
ers are now busy. Seed cabbage acreage large 
and all set. Potato acreage fully equal to 
last year’s with the sale of the Southold town 
agricultural association fertilizer by the pur- 
chasing agent far in excess of last year. he 
pane order was about 500 tons, with proba- 

ly 200 or 300 tons for cauliflower and cabbage 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


yet to be taken. Wheat is looking well. 
Grass yet uncertain. Some crimson clover 
stood the winter well. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, April 24—The 
warm weather for several days past has 
started up winter grain and grass and the 
outlook is more favorable. Oats are being 
sown and many are preparing their potato 
ground. The acreage of potatoes planted the 
present season will be below the average. 
There is a large quantity still in the hands 
of growers for wluch there is but little mar- 
ket. The wages for farm hands are about the 
same as for last year. Our market gardeners 
are busy and have their work well under way. 
The outlook for a peach crop the coming sea- 
son is unfavorable, but other fruits promise 
an average crop. Several farms changed 
hands April 1. The ‘Tunkhannock grange 
meets Saturday afternoofs and is in a flour- 
ishing condition. 


DELAWARE. 

Bridgeville, Sussex Co, April 25—The pres- 
ent cold weather with heavy frosts as of the 
past two or three nights will cut the fruit 
crop short in Delaware. The hot weather of 
the past 10 days brought the peach, pear and 
apple trees out in full blossom in which state 
it is very easy to see that with a heavy frost 
with hot suns, the crop will be injured bad- 
ly. Had the hot wave lasted three days long- 
er the peaches would have been safe from 
any slight frost, as nothing less than a hard 
freeze will injure them after they have shed 
their blossoms nine days. Ofcourse a wet sea- 
son will sometimes injure the young peach 
even when of considerable size. The straw- 
berries not being yet in blossom are quite 
safe as well as the other small fruits which 
blossom later than the strawberry. The farm- 
ers are planting corn and working their or- 
chards and they will undoubtedly catch up 
with their work which had fallen behind on 
account of the late spring and cold winter. 
Many farmers are growing asparagas in this 
section, some having in cultivation three, 
four or five acres. The first shipments of this 
article were made this week and the small 
outlay of money and work promises tuo pay 
handsomely, as the market price for asparagus 
in New York city is from 35 to 40c per 
bunch for the Delaware product, as the North 
Carolina product sells much lower as a rule. 
It seems very evident that the land north of 
Cape Charles is rather better adapted to rais- 
ning asparagus oritis not given the atten- 
tion it should have farther south. 

cieccetaaiiailenana 
The Milk Market. 

At Philadelphia, the price remains 3c P qt 
and the market is devoid of 9specially new 
feature. This figure applies to milk delivered 
in Phila, the farmer paying freight, averaging 
about 4c P qt for short distance milk, up to 
say 40 miles. Shippers furnish cans, and transac- 
tions in a wholesale way are by dry measure 
(268.8 cu in to the gal), while at retail liquid meas- 
ure (231 cu in to the gal) is used. But the general 
practice of a large overdip often eats up the 
difference in measures. 

At New York, the recent temporary shortage in 
the milk supply has given way to plenitude, ow- 
ing to the improvement in pasturage, and the 
price is very low. Surplus milk on the platforms 
is in some instances selling down to 90c@§1. 
Nominal price to farmers remains 2c P qt. During 





the remakably hot spell {late in April, platform 
price was as high as 2@2 50 P can of 40 qts. 

The Erie railway has commenced to build a new 
milk platform on Pavonia ave, Jersey City, near 
their ferry house. The street is being raiseq 
about 4 ft which will be a great improvement, 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending April 27 were as follows; 

Fluid milk Cream Condensed 

vY,LE«& West RR, 28,971 346 

Y ¥ Central, 15,690 750 

Y, Ont & West, 27,875 
est Shore, 11.226 

12.807 
Y¥ & Putnam, 1,739 
New Haven & H, 8.976 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 
Long Island, uy 
N J Central, 
Lehigh Valley, 

2g T Co 

Other sources, 


=n 


CLEELUCOCTE AS 


Total receipts, 
Daily average, 
Daily av last week, 
Daily av last year, 








The only scien- 
= tific cure for the 
Tobacco habit. 

Cures when all other 
= remedies fail. (Write 
for proofs). 


Does not depend on the 


will power of the user. 
- Itis the Cure. Vege- 
table and harmless. 


Directions are clear: 


“Use all the Tobacco you 
z= want until Baco-Curo 
notifies you to stop.” 


Is the Original Written 


Guarantee Remedy 
i) that refunds your 
money if it fails to 


cure. 


Doesthe Curing. Its 

r) Competitors do the 
Blowing. 

Investigate Baco-Curo before you buy any 


remedy for the Tobacco Habit. 
Tho U.S. Courts have just decided that 


BAGO-GU RO 
Is what it Pretends to be 
A CURE. 
WHICH DO YOU A CURE 
WANT? on A SUBSTITUTE? 
One box $1.00; three boxes(and guaranteed cure) $2.50, at 


all druggists, or sent direct on receipt of price. Write for free 
booklet and proofs. EUREKa CHEMICAL & Mr@.Co., LaCrosse, Wis 


Home Made Jellies 





command good prices. 
Farmers who use the 


** Brighton 
Press ”’ 


make money working up 
their surplus fruit into jelly. 
Three Sizes, $2, $4.50 and $8. 


Write for particulars. 


Logan & Strobridge Iron Co., New Brighton, Pa. 





For Farm Cream Separators 


Write P. M. Sharples, West Chester, Pa., Elgin, IL 











IS MONEY TO USERS OF 
IND Goodhue Pump and Power Wind MI ILLS 


Back Geared and Direct Stroke, Galvanized Steel and Wood; 5-ft to 78-ft. 
New principle in governing; no weights or springs; leads in simplicity, 
durability, strength and effective work. Most successful power mills for 
tinders, feed cutters, shellers, etc. $9000.00 worth of our power mills in 
aily use in one township. 3 and 4 corner galvanized steel towers. Strong- 
est in use. Never one blown down. Our line of “Hero” and “American” 
Grinding Mills, Fodder Cutters, Shellers, Wood Saws, etc., the best 
and most complete, 2 to 8 horse Sweep Powers; 2 and 3 horse Tread Powers; 
“Success” One Horse Tread Power for Cream Separators, pumping, etc. Our new 1Se-page 
e tells all about machines for preparing feed, pumping water, irrigation, etc. Send for it. 


“APPLETON MANUFACTURING CO., 4 Fargo St., BATAVIA, ILLS. 











YY PUMP 


The only 


“EM PIRE 
Pump with 
a Perfect 


KING? sit? 


worked au- 





PR 


solid brass plunger, double 


eip—cne on penaat, H 
brass spout with stop cock, galvanized 


tomati- 
eavy brass cylinder, brass rod and 


suction and brass strainer, large, powerful air chamber, two ten foot sections 

of hose and two improved spray nozzles, No scorching the foliage. No leather or¢ 

rubber valves. No open place in top of barrel to receive leaves and dirt. Catalogue free. 
rapper vNIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 100 Market St., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








THE WEATHER HELPS BUSINESS. 


TuESDAY EVENING, April 28, 1896. 
The advance of spring with its seasonable 
taking farmers into the fields, and 
effect on deliveries of such sta- 
Wheat has, within a 
few days, shown a tendency to recover a part 
of the recent break, yet what is needed per- 
haps more than any other one thing is a gen- 
uine revival of foreign buying. The opening 
of navigation on the upper Great lakes will 
release several millions, a part of which will 
no doubt go abroad. Exports of wheat and 
flour last week, according to Bradstreet’s, 
were only 1,286,000 bu, scarcely a third what 
they ought to be. New wool is moving, com- 


work is 
having 
ples as corn and oats. 


some 


manding only low prices, cotton receives 
moderate attention and is’ substantially 
steady. In live stock circles, the weakness 


in hogs and hog product are the features, lard 
selling at the lowest prices on record, about 
4%c per lb in Chicago. The better outlook 
for cheese is portrayed in an exhaustive 


article on another page. Butter continues 
weak but active, and fruits and vegetables 
are without important feature. Revised 


prices holding good to-night follow: 
THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS, 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 

-~Wheat-~ -—Corn-—, -—Oats—, 

Cash or spot 1896 1895 1896 1895 1896 1895 








Chicago, 6244c 63144c 2c 47%c 19¢ 27% 
New York, 73% «684 85% bs 2514 32% 
oston, - — « y8) —< 
Toledo, 705% 67, 302% 48% 2044 a1 
St Louis, 56 63% 2654 i 173, 29 
cette, 61% 664g =" = =" aoe 
San Francisco, *] 2244 *933, °90 *1 1736 *824¢ *1 10 
London, 79% 738% 41% 5844 = — - 


*Per cental. Other prices per bu. 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades. Whear Corn Oats 
May, 62%c 2914 19¢ 
July, 455 30%4 19% 
September, 6475 3134 205g 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 


This week Last week One year ago 


Wheat, bu, 57,946,000 58,483,000 65,717.000 
Corn 15,155,000 17,170.000 11,087,000 
Oats. 9,595,000 9,481,000 6,271,000 


At Chicago, the wheat market is controlled large- 
ly by the weather conditions. These being in the 
main favorable, speculative operators have offer- 
ed little genuine support, and much of the time 
last week selling accompanied by declines was the 
order of the day. The unsettled condition was car- 
ried into the opening days of the present week, 
and there was considerable liquidation Mon- 
day owing to good weather and weak cables. 
Reports from the winter wheat states generally 
show a favorable crop condition with the excep- 
tion of Ohio and a few other sections. Optimists 
look for a bumper crop in Kan, unless disaster 
overtakes it during the next few weeks. One 
of the most important factors just now is the 
progress of the spring seeding in the northwest. 
This has been delayed through more or less cold 
weather and rainfall, but every show of favorable 
change stimulates the belief in a good acreage. 
Monday’s visible supply decrease was scant 600,000 
bu for the week, when it should have been 
four times that. The export trade in wheat and 
flour continues to drag, and this hinders improve- 
ment in the market. It now looks as though 
a considerable quantity will be carried over 
into anew crop year. May sold slightly under 
68c, with No 2 red Winter at recent premium, 

Corn traders hold to the opinion that the pros- 
pect, so far as can be determined thus early in 
the season, is favorable for the crop of °’96. This 
results in an entire absence of speculative support 
and indifference of cash buyers. With farm 
stocks so large and the outlook for a good acre- 
age for the coming crop so favorable, prices have 
shown a tendency to sag, with cash and May 
slightly under 30e ® bu, July about le premium 
and Sept around 32c. Exports continue liberal 
but foreign markets are easy. 

In oats a good shipping 
ed for round tots, both locally and in the 
eastern cities on export account. Low prices 
stimulate this movement, yet it has been im- 
possible to secure any advance. In fact, last 
week shows a loss of about 4c, with indif- 
erent recovery so far this week, May remain- 
ing close to 19@194e and Sept (new oats)20}c. No3 
by sample 194@193c, No 3 white 19@2ic, No 2 white 
2@22c. 

Grass seeds have failed to show a continuance 
of the firmness present early last week. At that 
time there was a fairly good shipping demand for 
both timothy and clover, but within the past few 
days it would seem the season is so far along that 
wants of interior buyers are generally satisfied 
and some easiness prevails. At the same time 
prices show no important change. Prime timothy 
$3 20@3 25 P ctl, prime clover 7 60@7 70, new crop 


demand has exist- 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





deliveries neglected. Hungarian 65@75c P ctl, ord 
millet 65@85e, German do 75e@1, broomcorn millet 
75@85e, wild mustard 40@60c, ord to ch buckwheat 
Tha. 

At Toledo, wheat without important develop- 
ment. Weather conditions in the main not of 
such a character as to inspire investment buying 
although the Ohio outlook is so poor. Dull foreign 





markets and small exports are in evidence. Some 
early talk of chinch bugs in winter wheat fields, 
but this exciting little comment. Cash and May 
7OL@7T03c, July 67}c, No 3 soft 683c. Corn dull and 
easy, the market lacking incentive. May 30%e, 
July 32@32}c. Oats neglected with May close to 
204c, July 2iec. Cash rye 383c. Clover dull under 
smaller shipping demand, with local stock much 
reduced and end of the season in sight. Cash 
$465 Pp bu, No 2 440@450, Oct new seed 4 674, 


Prime timothy 1 65. 

At New York, cash wheat has shown consider- 
able stability, yet the market is dull. News from 
the west is closely watched and the crop outlook 
such that investment buyers refuse to take hold, 
The small stocks at the seaboard, together witha 
fair milling and shipping demand, give holders 
of cash wheat some courage. No 2 spring 734@74e, 
No 2 red winter in elevator 80c. Flour neglected 
and not firm. Coarse grains are following the 
general tendency in the west, although corn has 
shown some strength, possibly owing to its very 
cheapness. Exporters are buying a considerable 
quantity which helpsa little. No 2 in store 39e, 
July 364c. No 2 mixed oats in store 254c, July 244@ 
243c. Rye quiet at 464c for No 2 western to arrive. 
Barley steady to firm at 38@42c for fair to good. 
Fair to choice cloverseed 6 75@8 25 ®P ctl, timothy 
3 50@4. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 





-~-Cattle— -~Hogs— ——. 
1 = 


896 1895 1896 1895 896 1895 
Chicago, ®1l00fbs, #435 $615 $365 $510 $375 $470 
New York, 440 6 35 4 30 5 60 400 5 25 
Buffalo, 4 40 6 10 410 5 35 400 475 
Kansas City, 415 5 85 3 50 485 3 50 440 
Pittsburg, 4 35 6 25 400 5 30 400 485 


At Chicago, the cattle trade is in an unsatis- 
factory position, prices last week declining further. 
At the opening of this week thereis a shade 
of recovery. The general surroundings are pos- 
sibly better, with trade conditions slightly more 
favorable, some export inquiry and an increased 
consumptive demand both at home and abroad, 
yet too much beef isin sight. Receipts continue 
liberal, and the quality is excellent, which give 
buyers the advantage. Something choice will sell 
in a small way at $425, or possibly 4 40, yet 
transactions in really good native stock are large- 
ly under 4. Every week brings the season nearer 
at hand for a free movement of grass Texans and 
slop fed cattle. Cheap butcher stock and stock- 
ers and feeders are selling better than most other 
descriptions, choice milch cows and springers are 
steady to firm and ordinary veal calves plentiful 
and weak. Revised prices follow: 
Fey export steers, $4.25@4.35 Feeders, 800 to 
Frime,1400@1600 Ths,4.00@4.20 1150 ths, 


$3.25@3.75 
Good to ch, 1150 Stockers, 400 to 





@1450 Ths. 3.70@3.90 850 Tbs, 2.75@3.18 
Pair to med, 1150 Calves, 300 Tbs up, 2.75@3.25 
@1400 Ths. 3.60@3.70 Calves, veal, 3.75@4.40 


Ch cows and heif, 2.75@3.60 Texans, fed steers, 3.00@3.75 
Fair to good cows, 2.25@2.75 Texans, cows and 

Canners, 1.50@2.00 Theifers, 2.80@3.10 
Poor toch bulls, 1.75@3.20 exans, bulls, 2.25@2.75 

At the low level of prices established some time 
ago, the hog market is active around $350 to a 
shade more, both packers and shippers buying 
freely on that basis. The price is held down by 
the fact of large receipts and excellent quality, 
the average weight continuing away ahead of last 
year. Monday of this week some 43,000 were on 
sale. The demand for fresh meats and hog prod- 
uct is moderately liberal, and the speculative 
market for provisions is a shade steadier. Good 
to choice droves are selling largely at 3 45@3 65 
with light weights commanding a premium over 
heavy. 

Shorn sheep are arriving freely and prices are 
now basedon this description. The all-around 
supply has been a little less burdensome, result- 
ing in a slight recovery in value, yet every spurt 
of increased receipts brings a reaction. Good to 
choice natives, shorn, $3 25@3 60, common to fair 
2 50@3, yeailings 3 50@3 85, Texas sheep 2 75@3 25. 
Fair to choice lambs 3 50@4 50, extra a small pre- 
mium, spring lambs 6@8. Wooled stock commands 
small premium. 

At Pittsburg, cattle are arriving freely and this 
is against the market which will absorb only a 
certain number. Farmers are rapidly disposing 












For full information 
m- } about the best Lever. 
wers, Tread-powers, 
g-powers, Steam En- 
nes, Threshers,Clover- 
ullers, Feed-mills, Cir- 
cular-saw Machines and 
“ Land-roliers, send for 
f Fearless Cata- 

logue. For der-cutters, Carriers and Drag-saw 
Machines, and for information showing “Why Ensilage 


Pays,”’send for Ensilage Catalogue. 
Address, MINARD fiARDER Cooieskill, N. Y. 
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man who buys 
“cheap” harvesting machinery is 
doomed to pay tribute to the man- 
ufacturer for replacing parts that 
ae that wear out too 
soon, his is unjust taxation. 
McCORMICK Harvesti - 
chines are built upon honor. They 
insure the purchaser against extor- 
tion for repairs; parts that should 
not break do not break, because 
scientific figuring enters into their 
construction; parts that wear do 
not show wear, and need not be re- 
placed until after long, hard ser- 
vice. The first cost of a McCor- 
mick is a little more than the first 
cost of other machines, but with 
the McCormick you get more than 
you pay for, while with the others 
you pay for more than you get. 
-’The new McCormick Light-Running 
Open Elevator Harvester and Binder, 
the McCormick No. 4 Steel Mower 
and the McCormick Corn Harvester 
are unequalled for capacity, light- 
draft, efficiency of service and long 
life. Built, sold and guaranteed by the 
McCormick Harvesting Machine Co., 


hicago. 
Agents Everywhere. 
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THE GENUINE 


UCKEY 


FORCE 
PUNE. 


Has no equal. Works easy and throws a 
constant stream. Never freezes. Over 
300,000 in use and giving universal satis- 
faction. Send for circulars and prices, 
giving depth of well. Beware of Imitations. 

Also manufacturers of the Imperial 
Galvanized Steel Wind Mills and 
Steel Derricks, tron Turbine and 
Columbia Steel Wind Engines, 
Power Mills. Well Drilling Ma- 
chines, Tank and Spray Pumps. 
Buckeye Lawn Mowers, Iron 
Fencing, etc. 


MAST, FOOS & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


FRENCH BUHR MILLS 


28 sizes and styles. Every mill warranted. 
For All Kinds of Grinding. 
A boy can operate and keep in™ 
order. **Book on Mills” 
and sample meal FREE, 
All kinds mill machinery. Flour 
mills built, rolleror buhrsystem. — 
Red uced Prices for’ 96. , , 
NORDYKE & MARMON CO., Seta 3 
90 Day Street, tndianapolis, Ind. 














Fox complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 
ths ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York and 
‘hicago. 
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of cattle which have been in feed lots for 
time and buyers hold the advantage. The 61 
which came in Monday of this week went at an 
average decline of about lec and current prices 
are as follows 

Extra, 1450 to 100 Ibs, 

Good, 1200 to 1900 tbs, $15 Com to good fat cows, 2' “) 
Fair, 4) to LOO Lbs 75 41 “ifers, NH) to 1100 Ibs » 400 
Com nh. 700 to “0 ibs 3 ‘ Bologt c .p ( sim 
Rough, half-f 5 y4000 
Com to good fat oxer 


Hogs, on the 

toms of a little recovery, 
Iba@20e higher than last week. The 22 double 
received Monday of this week form- 
ed an unusually small suppl: and  trans- 
actions were on the basis of $5 9 @4 for prime 
medium weights and 3 85@3 9 for pigs and york- 
ers With choice heavy hogs 3 70@380. Sheep un- 
Monday only 14 double decks were on 
sale and these brought an advance of 20@55e. 
Prime wethers, clipped, 95@105 ths, 8 80a@4, good to 
choice yearlings 3 75@5, spring lambs 5e8. 

At Buffalo, last week’s slow and 
market for fat cattle has been followed by a little 
improvement, with only 70 cars received Monday 
of this week and prices 1l04@20¢ higher. Transac- 
tions on the basis of $3 75@4 40 for good to choice 
steers, 2 4043 50 for ordinary to stockers 
and feeders, 2 7543 85 for light to fancy and 
heifers and 4@5 50 for veal calves. Fair demand 
for choice milch cows and springers, but prices 1@ 
2 P head lower at 25435 ea for ordinary to choice 
Hogs show some recovery over last week’s low 
prices, but the undertone of firmness is not very 
pronounced, Receipts Monday of this week were 
rather small at 60 cars, and prices higher on the 
basis of 3 90 for choice medium and heavy droves 
to 444 10 for pigs and yorkers. Sheep and lambs 
a shade lower at the opening of this week under 
ample supplies. Clipped sheep 3 50@3 75 for heavy 
and 5 60@4 for medium weights. Clip- 
ped lambs and yearlings 3 75@4 85 

At New York, cattle trade rather sluggish with- 
out important change. Export demand unsatis- 
factory, but a fair inquiry on local butcher ac- 
count. Medium to prime native steers 33 75@4 15, 
With taney at a premium, bulls and oxen 2 75@3 75, 
poor to good cows 150@3. Veal calves in full sup- 
ply but wanted, and market active at the lower 
range of 44575 for common to choice. Moderate 
dem:nd for milch cows but offerings small and 
prices nominal at 25450 ea. Hogs quiet at 3 Tha 
425 with light weights up to 430. Country dress- 
ed 546. Sheep moderately active and steady to 
firm although ordinary heavy weights are rather 
slow. Fair to choice shorn sheep 3 50@4, wooled 
sheep asmall premium. Shorn lambs 4 50@5 25, 
spring lambs 350@650 p head. Country dressed 
spring lambs 3 0@7. 

At Boston, moderate demand for fresh 
with young calves, ordinary to good being 
ble at $25a40 ea and fine to fancy 45@60. 

At London, American steers 10@103¢c Pp fb, est 
dressed weight, and sheep 1ilj@lsec. Refrigerator 
beet » ib. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE 


some 


cars 


toe -5 
i) 


hand, show symp- 


prices opening 


other 


decks 


settled. 


dragging 


selected 
cows 


choice 


cows 


quota- 


74 @ She 
MARKETS. 


PRICES AT OTHER CITIES INTERIOR 
AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 
Albany, baled timothy hay 

16.418, clover 13 5)a16, oat 
14415, middlings 15 50@16 50, cotton- 
bran 12 50@13 50. Dressed beef 
Lave, hogs 4@5c, mutton 
tallow 43@ 
12@ 13e 


WHOLESALE 
MARKETS 
NEW YORK—At 
$l5ai7 Pp ton, 
straw &8a@9, rye 
seed meal "- 17 50, 
5}e : Pp tb, veal firmer 6 
bac, lamb 8a9e, oe 40 @65e ea, 
tbh. Chickens 11@12ec p th Iw, dw, 
roosters save, turkeys "12@ 130 lw, Ma@l4e . 
ducks 12@13e 1 w, 13a@14e d w, geese 10@11e 1‘ 
@i2¢ d w, eggs 12a@13e P dz. Potatoes 50@55e 
bbl in small lots, 40@45e in carloads, 
@l' turnips 80c@1, cabbage 3@3 50 p 100, 
Win apples 2 50@3 p bbl. 

At Syracuse, western beef aie Ib, local 4@ 
54c, veal 8a9c, mutton milch $254 50 
ea, chickens l0alle Pp tbl w, 14@15e turkeys 
17 a@isc, ducks 184@19¢, fresh eggs 13@15e } dz, hides 
3a@4ic P th, calfskins 65@90c ea, fine washed wool 
ll@ize P tb. Bran 14 Pp ton, cottonseed meal 20 
@22. middlings 15, loose hay 14@18, baled 16@20, 
oat straw 9@10, rye lald. Potatoes 12a@15¢e Pp bu, 
turnips 20@25c, cabbage 2 50@3 p 100, beets 25@30¢ 
Py bu, Mew 10 Pp dz 
cucumbers 10@12c ea, parsnips Wa6se Pp bn, 
spinach 50@60c Pp bu, 


loose 


onions 1 


Bald- 


baie, cows 


dw, 


carrots 2a.0e, celery behs, 
radishes 2a@0c p dz behs, 
honey 9@12c Pp th, maple sugar Salle. 
In Other Places—At 
Co, eggs l0c p dz, potatoes 10@ 12% 
lic Pp th, pork $4@450 Pp 100 tbs } tb, 
veai 6c 1 w, lard 6e, 8al0c, shorts 13 Pp 
ton, middlings ; orn 37e 4 uu, Oats 23e.—At 
Oswego, itoes 10a12% 
barley 30, rn soc, oat } y 10@11, lard 6c, 
beef 6@8ec, ni ‘ é og tic.—At Mat- 
titueke Suffol | ; At Still- 
eggs 
onion 
seed 2 p 
Schoharie Co, 
Ellery, Chau- 
hay 12@16, 


Onondaga 
wool 12@ 


Baldwinsville, 
P bu, 
beef 6@8e 


1 
chiekKens 


sw 


S$ l4c, 
“ ’. Saratoga , hay 15, ve ‘alves 5e, 
lac \t Port) taraugt 
sets llc p qt, p to 1l0@ 150¢ 
Lu, ciover 6 : 

eggs i2c, cows 302435 ea, pigs 2.—At 
taugqua Co, ves 
straw 8@10. 


is Co, @y 3 100e, 


timothy 


At Cobleskill, 


potatoes &@12 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, old pota- 
toes liberal and weak. Ch Rose 20¢23ec p bu, ch 
Burbanks and Stars 18@20c, new southern $3@5 50 
P bbl, onions 50@T5ce, spinach 125, Kale 75e, 
apples 3@425 p bbl. Hens 8a9e Pp tbl w, 9al0e 
da w, broiling chickens 20@35¢, nearby eggs lle p 
dz, southern 10¢@10$c. Ch baled timothy hay 16 50 
@17 50 BP ton, No 115 50@16, No 2 14 50@15, mixed 
clover 13 50@14, rye straw 21@22, wheat 9@9 50, oat 
8 da, bran 13 50a14. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, strictly fresh 
eges 9ha9fe P dz, chickens 12@138e P Ib, fowls 9a 
9$e Ll w, ducks 9, 25e ea. Prime white po- 
tatoes 20@23¢ P bu, spinach 15@20c Pp bx, Kale lla 
15e, asparagus 81 75@2 50 p dz behs, apples 2@4 p 
bbl. Ch timothy hay 1650@17 p ton, No 1 16, 
clover mixed 13 50@14, clover 10@11, rye straw 
18 50@19 50, out 8 50@9, bran l4alt 50, middlings 13 


@13 50. 


roosters 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, car 
or dock. From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. When sold 
in asmall way to retailers or consumers an ad- 
vance is usually secured. 

Apples. 
choice red fruit 
moving slowly, prices fairly firm. 
235 p bbl, Ben Davis 2 50@4, fey 
russets 2@3, inferior 1@1 50. 

Apple exports are nearly over 
Those for week ending Apr 18 were 
Total to date 823 according to 
Terhune, the N Y shipping agent, against 
509 bbls a year ago. 

Asparagus. 

The movement of asparagus is increasing, 
ly from the south Atlantic states, although 
tions as far north as central Ill and Iowa are mar- 
keting it. The demandis good, and the price, 
while declining with the increased supply, is 
still rather high when stock is Good to 
fancy in 4-bu boxes is selling in Chicago at T5ea@ 
$1 25, while good to prime southern in N Y com- 
mands 1 7543 50 Pp dz bunches and in Boston 2 Tha 
450. Will growers of asparagus in the more north- 
erly sections write to us at rarding 
prospects for present crop, whether it will Se larg- 
er or smaller than usual, quality, demand. ete? 

Beans. 
a generally steady feeling 
market rules quiet. Ch 
medium 1 15a@1 173, 
red l@ 


At New York, is scarce, russets 


Baldwins $2 a 
selected 3a4, 


for the season. 
only 1274 bbls. 
Mahlon 

1,456, - 


bbls, 


large- 


sec- 


choice. 


once reg 


At New York, under 
and light rece ipts the 
marrow °9 $125@130 p bu, 
pea 1 10@1 124c, white kidney 1 25@1 30, 

15024, black turtle soup 1 25, yellow eyes “YT 20@ 125, 
Cal limas 1 90, foreign pea 85@90c, medium T5@s5e, 
green pea 724.a80c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, supplies are limited and business is 
slow in alllines. Fey evap’d apples 5}a6e p th, 
ch 5@5hec, prime 44@5c, sliced 3a34ce, quarters 2)@ 
3$e, chopped 2@2}c, sun-dried peaches peeled 4a 
Te, cherries 8@10c, blackberries 5@54c, evap’d 
raspberries 17c, sun-dried 1l6c, huckleberries 5@ 
54e, Cal apricots 104@1° 

Kggs. 
notwithstanding the large 


At New York, sup- 


fresh nearby eggs are sold at 
The common run of stock is dull 
Pa and Md country marks 12@1%e 
Pp dz, western 10@1ljc WP. dz, southern 9}@106¢6 
ducks’ eggs lie Pp dz. Zz ; 

At Boston, receipts continue liberal and = only 
fancy stock sells readily. Nearby and Cape fey 13 
a@l4e P dz, ch fresh eastern l2c, fairto good n@ 
life, Vt and N Heh fresh 12¢ } dz, Mich, O and 
Ind fey ll@i1le, fair to good lise P dz, 


Fresh Fruits. 


plies, strictly 
steady prices. 
and unsettled. 


oranges find fair sale, strawber. 
ries irregular. Fla strawberries 20@25¢ p qt, 
Charleston 22@28¢, NC 13@20c, Messina oranges 
$2 75@3 50 P bx, Valencias 550@675 P case, Cal 
navels 2 25@3 seedlings 2 50@3 25, Sicily lemons 
2 25@3 50 p bx. 


At New York, 


Ground Feeds. 

At New York, in fair demand. Middlings T5e p 
100 tbs, rye feed 60a624c, linseed oil meal $19, cot- 
tonseed 20 50, linseed oil cake 17@18, screenings 
40a65e pP WO meal and grits 90¢, 
cornmeal 77 asde. 

Hay and Straw. 

there is a fair demand for the 
htly lower prices, under grades 
Prime timothy hay %ec 100 fbs, 

2 80a85e, No 3 70 a75e, clover mix- 
hay 465 long rye 
50@60c, oat wheat 40@ 


ibs, brewers” 
coarse 

At New York, bet- 
ter yrades at slig 
dull. and weak. 
No 1 9a92he, No 


clover 60@70c, salt ade, 


ed T5a@85e, 
straw 
DOe. 
At Boston, market quiet, firm for fancy, old and 
poor grades weak. N Y and Can ec} 
19 50 P ton, fair to good 16 50a17 50, 
16 50, ch clover and clover mixed 14@15, 
10, good to prime rye straw 18 50@19 50, oat 
The Hop Market. 
April 28—Quietude is the only fea- 
slow and buy- 
without 
push sales 


TFAawe, short 50 @55e, 


1 fcy 318 d0@ 
eastern 15 50@ 
swale 9@ 
9a10, F 


NEW YORK, 
ture of the market, business being 
ing interest very tame. Prices are 
change as holders are not anxious to 
and buyers are awaiting developments. The same 
story comes from the coast. English hop 
markets are reported with prices held 
steadily. 

QUOTATIONS ON 


Pacific 
quiet 


HOPS IN CENTS P POUND 
Apr 22 d 24 
State N Y crop ‘95, choice 735 
o 59 - * med to prime, 
sas "94, choice, 
” * med to prime, 
. ‘con, 
old olds, 
"95 choice 
med to 
‘rop "44 choice, 
= ned To prime 
” . common “2 
German, 14@20) 


Pacific 


oOast, 
- prime, 


14@20 
Onions. 

old onions dragging heavily unless 
vellow 
vellow 0a 
Bermuda 1 15@1 25. 
imported 
ern Mass 


York, 
» Co red Bate p bbl, 


ad 2ane, 


At New 
fancy. Orange 
Oe, white T5ea@S1, 
75e, Havana 75ea1 P era, 

At Boston, domestic 
fairly steady. Natives 81@125 p bbl, west 
1, Havana 85e@l1 P era, Bermuda 1 30. 


25a 
eastern re 


dull and weak, 


Potatoes. 

moving from southern points 
quantities, and when fine 
compete with imported 
Good to choice 


and Ber- 


New potatoes are 
In rapidly increasing 
sell fairly, though must 
stock from Bermuda and Havana. 
southern are selling at $3 50@5 per bbl 
mudas at 7@9. 





If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 


BEAR 
tions is as good as the genuine. 


Porous 
Plaster 





At factory price 


natee 0 at wet out the finest, 


in the ld, for the money. All v¥ 
tif fully illustrated € italog for 18% 
Court St. 


“A” Grade, 844. 
Style, Finish. rooms, factories : 


e past eight 
stror st priced cles 

4s inter i. Ser Tour beau- 
; } 


Our record for t} 


Allis senaie Carr iage Co « in 


BUGGIES, PHAETGNS, SURRIES, WAGONS, 


CARTS, HARNESS, SADDLES, BICYCLES, &c. 


years isthe best } quer 


lain fig 8, 


innnes, 0. 





- MONEY IN FR 


TS. 





Japan Plums, or other money makers. Addr 
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JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BROS, 

and PIPE WORKS. 
= Manufacturer of and Deale i A l 4 
Glazed : 1 olors, 
Brick, 
Fire Clay Stove 


Sewer Pipe, é Pressed 
Oven Tile, 


tblished 1852. 
Albany, N. ¥ 
o- n Ti 


st 


Main Office, 88 Third / hires 
l Brick, Mort 

Chimney and Flue Linis 

; , Kaolin, Encaustic 


Chimney 


Pine, Fire ¢ Sidewalk T @» 


Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 








At New York, old potatoes plentiful and 
weak, market firm for new. No 1 Bermudas $4@6 
p bbl, prime Fla 6@8, Me Hebrons 75@v0ec P sack, 
L1in bulk 50@65¢ p bbl, N Y Rose and Hebrons 
TO@SSE » 180 tbs, Burbanks 5O@70c,N Y andN J 50@ 
joc P sack, Me Rose 1@1 25 P bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, trading is moderate, but there is a 
firm feeling on best g1 ides. Nearby turkeys good 
to ch alice P tb, ch young toms 11$@12}c, large 
Phila capons 20c, Western 15@18e, Phila broilers 28 
@32e, ch yearlings 15@17c, western fowls 8}@9c, 
white squabs $2 50@3 p dz. Frozen turkeys 15@ 
15ic P ib, chickens 11@12c, fowls 84@9c, dueks 15@ 
17¢c, geese Ya@lle. 

At Boston, much of the stock arriving is out of 
condition and selis at easy prices. Northern and 
eastern ch spring chickens 18@20c P fh, com to 
good 12@15¢, extra fowls 13@14¢c, western iced tur- 
keys 13@14c, large cupons 17@18e, chickens 10@12c, 
fowls 9@10c, pigeons $1 50 P dz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, firm for choice grades, which 
arrive in small quantities, poor stuff plentiful and 
weak. Fla cabbages $2 50@3 P cra, fey celery 75c 
@1 P dz, marrow squash 75e@1, Hubbard 50@75c, 
turnips 75¢, washed carrots 75e¢@1 p bbl, unwashed 
po@T5e, hothouse cucumbers 50e@1 P dz, kale 50@ 
je P Dbl, spinach 1@175, Fla tomatoes 3@4 p 
earrier. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, red and ‘yellow onions 40c Pp 
bu, white 75c, turnips 30c, apples $3 50@4 Pp bbl, 
cabbage 50c@1 p dz, veal6e P fhl w, 11@i2e d w, 
chickens 12@14e 1 w, 16@18e d w, fresh eggs 14@16c 
#P dz, hay 15@20 p ton, rye straw 18, nearby emy 
butter 25@27e P th.—At Waterbury, Ct, chickens 
12c P tb 1 w, 18c d w, fowls 10¢ I w, turkeys 12c¢ 1 w, 
18¢c d w, fresh eggs 16@17¢ P dz. Hebron potatoes 
27n4a30e P bu,red and yellow onions 35@40c, turnips 
3c, emy butter 20@23e P tb, dairy 18@20c, baled 
hav 17@19 p ton.—At Springfield, Mass, potatoes 
ona 30€ ~ bu, cabbage 1@1 25 Pp bbl, onions 30a@40e Pp 
bu, turnips 25@30e, fresh eggs 16@18c 4 dz, western 
12@13c, chickens l4a16e P fb, fowls 12@14e, hay 18 
@20 P ton, nearby emy butter 20@22¢c P th, western 
tubs 18e, dairy 16@18e, full cream cheese 10@1lic.— 
At Worcester, Mass, cmy print butter 22@24c p th, 
dairy 18@20c, cheese 11@12c, baled hay 18@20 Pp 
ton, chickens 15@17¢ P tb, turkeys 15@20c, fresh 
nearby eggs 15@16e 1’ dz, western 12a@13c, potatoes 
Ha3be P bu. 





lhe Butter Market. 


New York State—At Albany, good to ch emy 
At Syracuse, dull and 


lj@ike P th, dairy 152@16ce.- 
lov Good to ch emy 17@18e, dairy 15@17¢.—At 
Poland, Chautauqua Co, emy 14a@15¢e, dairy 1%e.— 
AtS water, Saratoga Co, 16e.—At Portville, Cat- 
tal ( l 1 t Cobleskill, Schoharie Co,16 
ali t | tutauqua Co, 124 16¢.—At 
Buffalo, m et r but fairly firm at quota- 
tic NYandl sh extra 15a15ie, Elgin 154 
aioe, dairy 1301 t Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, 14a 1b ALO 0, Oswego Co, 16e, 

At New York, t market apparently struck 
l t t 1 " at poi 1 better feel- 
il l t week closing at 15e. The 
opt ig t we satabout the sar price. 
I ey table grades e well cleared out and buy- 
€ ( i yr hig ilies are willing to pay a 
li ly ee, | is yet some ti} e before full 
£ ter al s in liberal quantities. Al- 
th t] t rather better dealers do not 
anticipat ny i 1 vate raliy in prices and are 
willing to keep stocks reduced. Prices governing 
round lots, and subject to some advance for selee- 
tions in a small way, are as follows: Elgin and 
other western creamery extras 14}@15c P. th, west- 
ern firsts 13@ 14c, seconds 114@12}e, N Y dairy half 
tul extra 1 l4c, firsts 12@15c, western dairy 
firsts 10@1lc, seconds 9a@94e, factory firsts 10c. 


m various parts of the state 
itter market isin poor shape, 
farm product. Wholesale dealers 


Ohio—Reports fr 
indicate that the | 


especl 








are paying 8¢ P th for good stock. The chief com- 
pl: is I rdi color, but no change is ex- 
p d in s line until eows have been in pasture 
for me time ] er is now some 6e lower than 
a vear ago.—At Columbus, active and lower. 
Elgin emy 1 }» Ib, Ohio 15c, dairy 8@10c.—At 


Cleveland, fairly active and lower. Good to ch 





THE LATEST 


MARKETS 








emy 13@l4c, Elgin 15@16c, dairy 8@12c.—At Cin- 
cinnati, market weak and unsettled. Fey Elgin 
emy i6e, Ohio 13@14e, dairy 9@10e. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, offerings show 
a large proportion of faulty goods, which sell at 
low prices. Fey western cmy 15¢ ®P hb, fair to 
prime 12@14e, fey prints 17e. ' 

Maryland—At Baltimore, demand moderate. 
Fey emy léc P fb, ch 14@l15c, int emy 13@l4e, 
ladles 12@13e, dairy prints 9@12ce. 

At Boston, much of the butter now arriving is 
not up to standard grade and such has to go at 
low prices. Trading is moderate at quotations 
about le lower than a week ago. Inferior goods 
find small outlet. Quotations for round lots are 
as follows: Vt and N H fey emy assorted sizes 16¢ 
P th, northern 15@16c, western fresh tubs assort- 
ed sizes 15ec, northern firsts 14c¢, eastern 13@14¢, 
western firsts 13@14c, seconds 11@12c, extra Vt 
dairy 14@15c, N Y lie, firsts 13c, western imt cmy 
12c, Prints 1@2c premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars 9@104¢ P th, flats 9@10c, skims 3@4c, imt Swiss 
124@13ec.—At Syracuse, full cream cheddars and 
flats 9@10c.—At Buffalo, N Y, full cream 10@10ic, 
western 9@9ic, part skims 5¢c.—At Baldwinsville, 
Onondaga Co, 8@10}c.—At Oswego, Oswego .Co, 
104¢. 

At Cuba, market not vet opened so far as new 
cheese is concerned, best fall made, small 
shapes, quotable at 10c. 

At New York, in sympathy with butter, the 
cheese marketis lower and top prices are for 
fancy lots, selling in a small way. New cheese 
has not begun to arrive in any quantity, but hold- 
ers of old are anxious to clean out stocks before 
the season for new begins. Full cream York 
state large fancy is held at 9}@9%c P th for color- 
ed and white and 9}3@10e for small do. Good to 
ch 9@94e, light skims small 5@53c, part skims 3@ 
4he, full skims 2@2he. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, quiet and easy under light 
demand, Full cream cheddars 10@1le P tb, flats 
9g@9ic, skims 5a8e, imt Swiss 12@13c.—At Toledo, 
in slow demand. Full cream cheddars 11@12c, 
flats 8@9c, imt Swiss 11@12c.—At Cincinnati, quiet 
and steady. Good to prime Ohio flat 9@94c, fami- 
ly favorite 9}@10c, twins 10@10}e. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, demand only 
for small lots. N Y factory, ech small 10¢c P ib, ch 
} 


large 9}c, cold storage 6}@8ic, part skims 5@7e. 


Maryland—At Baltimore, market dull, prices | 


lower. Full cream N Y cheese 10}@lle Pp hb, flats 
11@11}e. 

At Boston, it is late in the season for old cheese 
ind the market 1s dull and weak with 9%e about 


the top and plenty of stock offered lower. N Y 
full cream small sizes 93c P tb, large 9¢, firsts Ti@ 
8c, Vt small extra 9c, large 9¢, sage cheese 10@ 


12c, part skims 345c, full cream Ohio flats &@8ke. 
At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white firm 


at 9}c, colored steady at &iec 
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How to Choose a lower. 


The following five points will be found valuable 
in selecting a mower: 

First, the pitman should be placed so that it 
does not wabble. To determine this look at the 
crank wheel which moves the pitman. If it 
leans over, the pitman will wabble, wear and 
heat. If it is vertical, the pitman will move 
straight back and forth like the piston of a loco- 
motive. The pitman should be long and with 
very little slant. It should be made of steel, 
with a brass head, and should not have more than 
two parts. . 

Second, there should be some good means of 
lining up the eutter bar. When years of wear cause 
it to sag backward, the knives are thrown out of 
register, and the machine made practical- 
ly worthless. This is avoided on at least one 
make of mower by means of making the ‘drag 
bar’’ adjustable. Two or three turns to this bar 
will bring the knife forward into line and add 
years of usefulness to the machine. 

Third, the knife should act on the principle of a 
pair of shears, the knife being one blade and the 
ledger plate the other. To prevent certain stub- 
born grasses from slipping away uncut, the ledger 
plate should by all means be serrated. These 
serrations will permit the machine to be run as 
slowly as desired, and to be started anywhere 
without backing. 

Fourth, the gears should be as simple as 
possible. A mower with only two gears and pin- 
ions, if made properly, is much to be preferred to 
one with the triple gear. 

Fifth, light draft and freedom from wear are 
beautifully accomplished by the use of roller 
bearings or ba}l bearings in the shafts and gears; 
therefore it seems folly to pay good money for a 
machine with friction bearings when there is an 
excellent roller bearing machine on the market. 

If a farmer follows carefully these few simple 
points he will make a wise purchase no matter 
whose name is on the machine. He certainly will 
make no mistake if he buys a Deering. 


A Milk in Glass Jars 


== is cooler than anywhere else. 
ij That's the principle of the 


CRYSTAL 
CREAMERY 


& the cleanest, cheapest and 

ari sia’ most convenient of them 
all. The whole story's in our book, “Good Butter 
and How to Make It,” mailed free. The Kneeland 
Crystal Creamery Co., 5 Concord St., Lansing,Mich. 










This ee 








A SUGGESTION —a_1_ 


all the cream. 


The efficient apparat 





Know the quality of your milk, the thoroughness of 
separation, and the results or every step, by using 
THE V. F. M. BABCOCK TESTER, 
Combining accuracy, simplicity and efficiency. 
Send for our special book on “ Babcocking.” 
U. S Separators, Babcock Testers, Vats, Etc., Etc. 
Everything for the Creamery and Dairy. 
Agents Wanted in Every Town and County where we have None. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUES. 


VERMONT FARSI MACHINE CO., 


You want the only milk setting apparatus on the market that gets 
We furnish it, viz., the world-renowned 


COOLEY CREAMER. 


us of the famous Maine test, where the skim- 
med milk of 240 dairies was tested by the Experiment Station, and 
20 per cent. of the number contained 

Less than 0.1 of I per cent, of fat. 


A RECORD NEVER EQUALED. 











Bellows Falls, Vermont. 








BRANCH OFFICES: 
BK 


LGIN, ILL. 





If so, whether for pleasure or profit, household or dairy, you should know of the 


CENTRIFUCAL CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The De Laval Separators save at least Ten Dollars per Cow per year over and above any other Separator 
or Creaming System. All other Separators are merely inferior imitations or infringe the De Laval patents. 
Many users have already been enjoined. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE and any desired particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED as a condition of sele. 





GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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The Farmers’ Influence in Politics. 

It will be unusually great this year if farmers 
everywhere will take advantage of our scheme to 
enable them to express their views in a way 
that will sommand politicians’ attention. The 
plan has been described in previous issues and 
may be thus summarized: 

HOW TO VOTE. 

Address a postal to Issues of the Day Editor, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, at our office nearest 
you. Answer Nos 1 2, 3, with two names each. Noth- 
ing else must be written on your ballot or reply. 
Only legal voters owning, renting, working upon or 
living upon farms of 3 acres or more may vote. 
As many names of legal voters may be signed to 
one set of answers as agree to such answers, pro- 
vided the postoffice address of each signer is _ giv- 
en. In this case, a large sheet of paper may be used 
instead of a postal. Send inas many votes as 
possible on or before May 1, and then go at it 
again, keeping up the canvass as opportunity 
offers until the polls are closed, which will be in 
time to make the final result known long before 
the national conventions. 

VOTE BY ANSWERING THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS. 

1. Who should be the republican candidates for 
president and vice president this year? (Give two 
names, the first being understood to be for presi- 
dent, the second for vice president. ) 
2. Who should be the democratic candidates for 
president and vice president? (Two names.) 

3. Who should be the third party candidate for 
president and vice president? (Two names.) 

4. Should the protection policy of the McKinley 
bill be indorsed? (Answer yes or no.) 

5. Should the revenue tariff policy of the Wilson 
bill be continued? (Answer yes or no.) 

6. Should reciprocity be restored? (Answer yes 
or no.) 

7. Do you favor a federal bounty on agricultural 
exports? (Answer yes or no.) 

8. Should the people vote for (a) the single gold 
standard, or (6) forinternational bimetalism,or (c) 
for a continuance of the currency system in opera- 
tion since 1873, or (d) for the free and unlimited 
coinage of American silverin American mints, 
or (e) for the free coinage of silver without any 
restrictions whatever? [This last is added to 
meet a view that was not exactly covered by d.] 
(Answer yes or no to a, b, ¢, d, e. separately.) 


The Patrons of Industry. 


This tarmers and laborers’ organization known 
as the Patrons of Industry was founded by F. W. 
Vertican in Michigan in 1885 and less than two 
years afterward it had increased so rapidly it 
was incorporated under the laws of that state. 
From Michigan the order spread until it now has 
associations in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, 
North and South Dakota, Minnesota and New 


ai BUSINESS NOTICES. 





Home-Seekers’ excursions, May 4 and 5, 1896, 
via Ohio Central lines, to points south and west, at 
rate of one fare for round trip, plus $2. Stop- 
over privileges allowed on going trip. For fur- 
ther information apply to any agent of Ohio Cen- 
tral lines, or addess Moulton Houk, G P A, Tole- 
do, O. 


The “Corn Belt” is the nameof an illustrated 
mouthly newspaper published by the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy railroad. It aims to give 
information in an interesting way about the 
farm lands of the west. Send 25c in postage stamps 
to the Corn Belt, 209 Adams street, Chicago, and 
the paper will be sent to your address for one 
year. 

On May 4th and 5th, 1896, the Buckeye Route 
will sell Home Seeker’s excursion tickets at very 
low rates to a large number of points in northern 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Northwestern Iowa, West- 
ern Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota and South 
Dakota, including the famous Black Hills district, 
Kansas, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Oklahoma, Indian Territory and 
Southwestern Missouri. Liberal limit returning. 
For further information write or call upon agents 
Buckeye Route, or W. H. Fisher,G P & T A, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


The Ohio Central line was the first of the 
many railroads entering Columbus to break away 
from the Union Depot company and establish an 
independent depot and train service for this city. 
On April 18 they formally opened their elegant 
new depot on West Broad street, and hereafter all 
their passenger trains will arrive at and depart 
from that station, none of the trains using the 
Union depot as heretofore. Their new depot is 
not only exceptionally attractive, but very com- 
modious and neatly arranged. With a covered 
carriage approach and covered ways to the trains, 
they are prepared to take care of the people re- 
gardless of weather. Their new depot and inde- 
pendent quarters in this city, added to their al- 
ready fine equipment in train service, certainly 
bespeaks an increased passenger traffic for the 
popular Ohio Central lines. 





TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


York, which is to-day the banner state of Patron- 
ism as itis the banner state of the Union. About 
six years ago the first association was established 
in Canada and the spread of the Patrons of Indus- 
try in Canada has also been great. It is the 
organization of that country. ‘There are four 
provincial grand associations and Patron organi- 
zations in every province and territory of the 
Dominion from the Atlantie to the Pacific. 

There were conditions in Canada that did not 
exist in this country and the Canada Patrons be- 
came intensely partisan. The order in the United 
States is non-partisan, but not non-political. The 
Patrons are urged to attend their party primaries 
and see to it that good men are nominated for 
office, and then support those men who will best 
work for the interests of the farmers and 
laborers. 


The social, educational and financial benefits of 


Whatever affects our pocket- 
books is usually considered of first importance 
and the order has a complete trade system: The 
contract system, where goods are sold to members 
of the order under contract at a certain per cent 
above actual cost; the rebate coupon system, 
where rebate coupons are purchased of the asso- 
ciation (often called by other orders a lodge) by 
the merehant and a certain amount given with 
each dollar’s worth of goods purchased of him by 
the member, the holder having them redeemed 
by the association; the co-operative store system 
(Arlington) where several members of the order, 
or several associations, or both members and as- 
sociations, subscribe and take shares and estab- 
lish co-operative stores under the laws of the 
state. This Arlington co-operative store system 
was adopted by New York over a year ago and at 
the meeting of the New York grand association, 
recently held at Rome, N Y, the system was again 
indorsed and it was further unanimously voted 
to establish a central store in Troy, N Y, which 
is to be essentially Arlington. This store will 
supply Patrons and the co-operative stores of 
the order in New York so far as it is possible. 

The supreme or national officers of the order 
are all men of ability and untiring devotion to 
the cause of Patronism. The supreme president 
is W. S. Donneily of Ketchum’s Corners, N Y, 
and the supreme secretary (ieorge A. Bennett 
of Marengo, Ull,—both of whom aye laboring 
practically without compensation. W. S. Don- 
nelly is also grand president of the order in New 
York and to him much credit for the splendid 
condition of the order in that state is due. TT. H. 
Cox of Lee Center, N Y, is grand vice-president, 
an earnest worker, and T. J. Riley of Ballston 
Spa is grand secretary,a careful and competent 
official as are all the state officers. 

The official organ of the Patrons of 
the United States is the Farmers’ 
published in New Yorkstate. James P. Thompson 
has been editor for a year and a half, and during 
that time the aggressiveness of this journal in 
behalf of the order has been marked. The last 
state association meeting held at Rome, N Y, Feb 
25, 26 and 27, was the largest and best ever held in 
that state, there being delegates from 15 counties 
present. The membership in New York has been 
increasing from year to year, and while there has 
been no flurry of trumpets, the Patrons of Indus- 
try is to-day a leading farmers and la‘Torers’ or 
ganization in the Empire state. 


this order are many. 


Industry of 
Advocate, 


Working men at Dayton, Ohio, have organized 
the Gem City co-operative ass’n, with 156 mem- 
bers, to rnn a store on the Rochdale system after 
the Americanized plan made so successful by the 
Arlington ass’n at Lawrence, Mass, as described in 
How to Co-operate. 

- —_———— - 

Corn Working Machinery.—V. P. G.: Imple- 
ments for shredding corn are made by the Smalley 
Mfg Co of Manitowoc, Wis, Keystone Mfg Co of 
Sterling, 1, Milwaukee Hay Tool Co of Milwau- 
kee, Wis, Janney Common Sense husker Co of Mun- 
cie, Ind, Taylor Shredder Co of Chicago, Ill, E. W. 
Ross Co of Springfield, O. Corn cutters and 
harvesting machinery are made by the MeCormick 
Harvester Co of Chicago, Ill, Fuller & Warren Co 
of Madison, Wis, Osborn Harvester Co of Auburn, 
N Y. 

About Planting Apple Trees.—A. C. Richard- 
son: Other conditions being equal, it is general- 
ly preferable to plant orchards where they have a 
westerly exposure, as then they are not so liable 
to be injured by late spring frosts as when plant- 
ed where the buds start earlier. We prefer plant- 
ing orchards in the square form, the trees being 
35 feet apart each way, yet some very successful 
orchardists plant in tri: angular or quincunx form. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 

ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 

Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 

Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 

or. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


WEEKLY $5,000 yearly, no experience re- 
quired, failure impossible; our 
scheme a new one; rticulars "free. Address 
8.8. Ware Co. Box 5308, Boston, Mass. 
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AN APPEAL FOR AID 


Thousands in the Throes of 
Tobacco Torture. 


Only Prompt Decisive Action Can Save Them— 
Some Already Saved Prove That There is a Way, 


Are these the 
freedom? 

Is everybody 
bondage? 

Would 
answer, 


days of 
out of 


that we 
‘*Yes! 
body’s free.’’ 

But, in fact,at the end of 
this enlightened century, 
there are hundreds of 
thousands, yes, millions 
of men in the clutches of 
a tyrant worse than any 
in history, unable to fight 
their way to liberty, im- 
potent to break their fetters. 

When once the tobacco habit gets 
man, it destroys his nerve and will power, and 
robs him of his only means of defense. His life is 
sapped ont of him, his manhood destroyed, his 
brain deadened, until he becomes a sallow, skin- 
ny, listless wreck of a man, his existence a living 
death, and himself an object of disgust instead 
of love and affection to those who are dear to him. 

Every day the and demands 
more victims. Many are in the last stages of to- 
bacco-poisoning, others are only beginning to get 
into the first. 

All need help at once, 

Is there no hope? 

There is. Only one—No-To-Bac—the 
guaranteed medicine. Even after 
slavery, No-To-Bac cures without fail. 
ease could be than the following: 

TOBACCO HAD SHATTERED HIS NERVES. 
GARRETTSVILLE, O. 

Gentlemen: I: that No-To-Bae 
has completely cured me of the tobacco habit. I 
had both and chewed for thirty years; 
had tried several times to health had 
been terribly poor and my nervous system shat- 
tered to pieces generally. much 
in favor of your remedy; it will cure any one whe 
wants to get cured of the tobacco habit and will 
and thorough trial. 
statement if 
NASH. 


could 
Every- 





its grip ona 


hold grows stronger 


without delay. 


wonderful 
years of 
Nobody’s 


worse 


im happy to say 


smoked 
stop. My 


I cannot say too 


give the treatment an honest 

You are at liberty to publish my 
youso desire. Truly yours, a: 8, 
Tobacco user, shake off your shackles! 

No-To-Bae easy. segin 
Your own drug absolute 
tee to cure. Try it! If in 
not like gaining weight, feeling new, manly vigor, 
and making your loved ones happy, learn the to- 
bacco-habit over again. Get our booklet, Don't 
Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away,’’ writ- 
ten guarantee of cure and free sample for the 
asking. Address the Sterling Remedy Co, Chica- 
go and New York. 


Weak Lungs and Consumption. 


makes it so to-day. 
gist sells it under guaran- 
a week or two you do 





Dr. ROBERT HUNTER, of 117 West 45th Street, 
New York—the oldest Lung specialist of this 
country—explains in popular lectures the germ 
of the 


nature of consumption; the condition 


throat and lungs that leads to it, and the won- 


derful success of its treatment by specific germ- 
applied directly 


icides discovered by him and 


to the lungs by inhalation. 


weak lungs or any lung com- 


full 


addressing him 


Those having 


plaint can obtain Dr. Hunter’s books and 


information, free of charge, by 


as above. 


WALL-PAPER 





Samples mailed free from the largest con- 

cern in U.S. Prices 30% lower than others 
DEAL from ‘23¢c. to 8334 a Roll—S Yards. 
can have large books by ex- 


DE EAI ALERS DISCOU NTS. 


4A MILLION ROLLS—An Unlimited Variety 


982-934 Market St. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN estes ets 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Fire 


By May 


Blizzard. 


Allis DeCou. 


The 





ED, THE NEW TRAIN 
BOY on the Duluth road, 
climbed into,the cab for 
achat with his friend, 
the engineer. ‘‘Any fires 

road, Jim?’’ he 

asked. **None to speak 














up Lue 


of; though folks say there’s plenty and to 
spare, ba k in the woods a ways. ’Twixt sun 
and fire, the country must be mighty nigh 
burnt up by this time. How is it down your 


way, lad?’’ 
‘‘Lots of smoke: but that’s all. 
\ you'll see smoke that is smoke before 





we get back, I’m thinking.’’ 

‘No danger, is there, Jim?’’ and the boy’s 
face grew a trifle uneasy at the solemn visage 
of this grim friend of his. 

‘*‘None in particular, laddie; but those big 


woods do get up a powerful amount of smoke, 
when they set out to try = 

Here, Ned’s attention was drawn to a richly 
dressed party strolling along the platform—a 


Lolding by the hand one daughter, a 





mothe! 
dainty wee lassie, while another, a young 
lads ith head haughtily erect, walked cold- 
ly lh nd them \s the little one skipped 
happily beside her mother, the sweet blue 
eves glanced up and met Ned’s grey ones 
g: g idly down from the cab. Charmed by 
her pretty winsomeness he smiled involun- 
tur ind at once the baby features broke 
in ve. radiant gladness, while the 
s | tii ead nodded cordially. Simul- 
taneously, there sa responsive jerk from 
the older sister as e caught the little one’s 
other hand and murmured scornful words of 
cens down into the bright face But with 
Ani ¢ skip o espressible joyousness, the 
chil treble caine in reply: 

\ sister. i rasin’t ev “body. It was an 
awfully mice boy, so there!’’ 

Then they passed o&t of hearing. and Ned 
afte vatching them enter the parlor car,turn- 
ed to e amused engineer. 

‘Jim,’’ he said soberly, ‘‘what makes rich 
folks so tremendously stuck up?”’ 

‘Give it up, my boy; it’s too vast. But we 


over 
something to be a 


mustn't be too ticklish their top-lofti- 
millionaire 


Wasn’t that 


ness. It is 
when vou come to think of it! 
baby a daisy, though?’’ 
‘*T should say!’’ and Ned’s face cleared at 
the recollection 

Then the boy went back into the cars, while 
the train pulled stowly out from the great 
depot around the curve and settled 
journey north. Presently load- 
ing himself with papers and periodicals, Ned 
Started on his usual round, coming 
across his wee friend of the platform. Again 


wound 
down to its 


soon 


he smiled pleasantly at the little face lifted 
so brightly to greet him; while with equal 
frankness he met the quiet scrutiny of the 


mother and the arrogant stare of the sister. 
That afternoon, between his rounds, he con- 


tinued to watch the little Nona (as he had 
heard her called), fascinated by her dainty 
sweetness; and by and by she grew restless 


and rising on her knees in 
Ned 


from long sitting, 
search of possible entertainment, espied 
in a back seat. 

With an eager whisper she leaned over to 
her mother, such a world of entreaty in the 
great eyes that Mrs Gilman, after a compre- 
hensive glance back at the boy,nodded a smil- 
ing consent. So Nona went dancing down the 
aisle to her new friend, who received her 
With boyish delight, and after that there was 
no lack of enthralling amusement for the 
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child. When at last Duluth was reached Mrs 
Gilman stopped beside Ned to say, ‘‘ We thank 
you so very much for your kindness to little 
Nona. It has been such a great faver.’’ 

Not much in itself, but spoken with so win- 
ning a cordiality that the boy’s heart swelled 
within him, and he thought, ‘‘Rich people are 


not so bad, after all.’’ 








The next day the train stood ready for its 
return to St Paul, and Ned was quietly ar- 
ranging his small merchandise when, to his 
surprise, Mrs Gilman re-entered with her 
daughters. She appeared anxious and wor- 
ried, seeking the con etor out to immediate- 
ly ply him with earnest questi ms, and Ned 
noticed the conductor also had an air of grav- 
est solicitude, althongh answering i: rds 
of hearty reassurance. 

Then presently this fated train went speed- 
ing southward on what was to be the most 
frightful journey on record; while Ned still 


sat pondering on the words he overheard and 
wondering if there could be a mistake,—if the 
distant. It was not 
found the air growing thick 
and heavy with smoke. But the train dashed 
steadily onward, rattling hoarsely over bridge 
and dried-up stream, screeching and _ shriek- 
And the smoke grew 


fires were, in reality, so 


long before he he 


ing past echoing woods. 
denser and darker until, ‘‘The fires must be 
getting closer,’’ said the trainmen to each 
other. But yet there was no thought of dan- 
ger. Only, on ahead, out there in his cab, the 
engineer gravely shook his head, as with knit 
brows he glanced back at that wall of deadly 
darkness, rolling and surging so closely in 
their rear, and again at the great forests on 
either side, through which might be seen lurid 
columns of fire, as after their 
mighty monarchs fell victims to the hungry 
flames. 

How long would this last? 
safety in Hinckley. 

Faster and faster 
ing desperately for that haven of refuge. 
air grew hot, it was stifling. 
densely dark the 
lamps had long since been 
upon that doomed train were pale 


one another 


But there was 
they flew, on, on, striv- 
The 
r, blacker, 
while the 

Then all 


and silent, 


Thicke 
more smoke; 


lighted 
lous courage, 


and the women roused to marve 





their souls enrapt in ceaseless prayer. Back 
and forth went the trainmen, doi1 they 
could with words of cheer to en all, 
while in the parlor car Mrs Gilman and 
fearless now, spoke quietly to her young 


daughters. 


The windows crackled and shivered around 
them. Then wee Nona _ broke into piteous 
wails, and the iother’s face grew wan and 


Must her baby die this awful death? 


strained 


All at once Ned. stepped to her side, pale, 
resolved, feeling the near approach of the 
crisis. 

‘*Let me take Nona,’’ he said quietly. ‘‘ You 
will have enough to look after yourself.’’ He 


held his hands to the little one, who clamber- 
ed upon the seat, and clung 
his neck. There strength in 
young boy with 
cheery words. 

‘You are very good,’’ said Mrs Gilman, in 
accents slightly shaken. ‘‘But will it be of 
any use? Is there even one chance for us?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ he answered brightly. ‘‘We are 
almost at Hinckley now.’’ And so with one 
arm around little Nona, and his coat in read- 
iness upon the other, Ned waited. 

Onward, onward, dashed the train, through 
fire and smoke; while firm at his 
the brave engineer with bent 
to pierce the blinding gloom. 

Almost there! Saved! But—what was that 
struggling mass ahead there in the smoke? 
And what were they shouting so frantically? 

Hinckley on fire? Ah! Fire in front of 
them, fire at the back of them, fire above 
and below! Where was now, even 
chance? 

But these, too, were human beings crouch- 
ing beside the track, and with set lips Jim 
slowed his train for the terrer-stricken throng 
to scramble aboard, though seemingly a useless 
consideration; for, were not all sure victims 
in this holocaust? But, like a flash, Jim had 
seen one faintest chance. Swiftly reversing, 
as the last one swung himself up, the train 
went flying backwards. That small lake so 
lately passed—could they reach it? Every 


convulsively to 
this 
and 


seemed 


his frank fearlessness 


post stood 


eyes forward 


one 
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breath was fire, hands and face were scorched 
and blistered. Ah, it was awful! 

In maddened desperation the fireman juimp- 
ed into the water tank, and finding relief cast 
the cooling liquid over the gasping engineer. 
Back in th and bound 


e train, cloths were wet 
round head and eyes. Would they never reach 


safety! And where were they going now? 
Back into that fiery furnace? Had the enygi- 
neer gone mad? 

Phen some of the stronger sez. became like 
manines, in their craven terro. strugyliing 
madly to reach the engineer. At the mouth 
of the revolver they would show him he would 


that flaining death- 
het- 


others! 


better not drive back into 
trap! And they would show him it were 
ter not to waste time in taking on 
So they raved: but midst all that fiery con- 
were found some cooler heads and 
hands to hold back these maddened 


fusion 
stronger 
wretches. 

And now, 
so hungrily, all 
were burning up! 

‘*‘A few yards more!’’ gasped the heroic 
heart at the throttle. But could they do it? 

One last, mad spurt, and the blazing train 
drew up beside a sheet of shallow water, and 
the engineer dropped upon the floor of his 
burning cab. From the cars poured a wild, 
frantic crowd. To the water? Ah no; that 
would have been even a worse death, by boil- 
ing. But as the trainmen directed, across on 
the other side, to that small hollow, a dried- 
up-lake, with its cooling muddy bottom. 

Catching up Nona and holding his wet coat 
tightly over the fair head, Ned called to the 
others, and ran. But as he went rushing in 
desperation, a hasty glance over his 
shoulder showed him the older sister headed 
blindly up the tracks, straight for the burning 
woods. 

With a swift turn Ned caught the dazed girl 
(this was no time to remember former arro- 
gance), and pulled her along as he once more 
staggered forward to their one small hope of 

Fortunately it not far. A few 
and his self-imposed charges were on 
the cool, moist bottom. Such a hopeless hope 
it looked. While the tall reed-grasses beck- 
oned derisively at the Hames rushing to en- 
gulf them. As Ned flung himself down he 
gave a quick glance around for his friend, the 
devoted engineer, and was relieved to find 
him there in the muddy bottom, to share with 
them the one and only chance, to find that he 
had not been forgotten in this hour of dead- 
liest peril. 


how the flames licked 
around about 


and crept 
them—they 


such 


was 


safety. 


steps, 


And now with a deafening, awful roar, 
there rushed upon them a seething, swirling 


horrible blast of tire. One minute it envelop- 
ed them, a sheet of writhing, torturing flame; 
while deeper in the mud they crouched, heads 
wrapped close in shawls and coats, thinking 
all was indeed over. 

It passed, a blizzard of fire. 
still waved around them its 
umphant mockery. 

Was it a miracle? But there remained the 
steady heat of the burning forest, frightfully 
intensified by the burning of the deserted cars. 

All night they lay in that life-saving mud; 
with the morning came a train to the rescue. 
On it was Mr Gilman, who, when he heard all 
from the mother and daughters, gripped Ned’s 
hand silently, vowing to himself that this 
boy’s future should be his earnest care. 

But the reward dearest to Ned’s heart was 
vhen at home, the ‘‘little mother’’ took him 
into her arms,and wept blessed tears of joy 
over the singed head of this, her only son. 

As for the noble engineer. and that noble 
band of heroic trainmen, the world itself has 
not yet done talking of them and their won- 
drous devotion, their coolness and nerve, in 
the face of a death so terrible. 


And the grass 
fingers of tri- 





Wakefield, 
marked, or 
This stands 


Washington’s Birthplace near 
Westmoreland Co, Va, is to be 
is already, with a granite shaft. 


on the exact site of the house, and the ex- 
pense, $11,000, was met by a congressional 
appropriation. The monument is of Barre 
(Vt) granite, 52 ft high. Itis to be dedicat- 
ed on July 4 by the President and his cabi- 
net. The Washington house was_ burned 


when George was three years old. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Fishing Tale. 


HENRY A. COOKE. 
One rainy day 
In the month of May 
A fishing I did go 
For dace and trout 
And horned pout, 
And suckers staid and slow. 


My pole was slim, 
My pole was trim, 
My hook was sharp and fin e- 
A piece of gut 
I deftly put 
Upon my silken line. 
Then to a brook 
My way I took, 
And boastfully I said: 
**T surely will 
My basket fill 
With fishes live and dead.”’ 


And then I spied 
Close by my side 

A pool so bright and clear 
That in it I 
Could then espy 

A trout, a perfect dear. 
Upon the bank 
Adown I sank, 

And smiled a sickly grin. 
Alas, my pride! 
With one short slide, 

I quickly tumbled in. 


I clambered out 
And left the trout; 

I vowed I'd fish no more; 
And I will say 
Without delay, 

My fishing days are o’er. 

EEE 


Robin Goodfellow’s Protegee. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 

) N AN APPLE TREE branch 
sat Robin Goodfellow medi- 
tating. This wus something 
unusual, for Robin generally 
had a great deal of business 
on hand, of one kind and 
another. But this morning 
he had made a discovery, 
and the discovery, in turn, 

had made him a little at variance with his 
prospects. Only a little, however, for it was 
not in his nature to be very much dissatisfied, 
either with himself or his surroundings. 

As a rule he was not given to long rambles, 
but this morning the bright sunshine had 
tempted him farther down he valley than usu- 
al. He had paused at a shallow pool and had 
a nice little bath all by himself. Then occa- 
sional patches of wintergreen and partridge 
berries, and belts of sunshine, and beckoning 
branches, had lured him on and on, until at last 
all familiar landmarks had disappeared. And 
then, suddenly, he had found himself in that 
beautiful nook. At the remembrance his 
little body fairly trembled with delight. In 
all his travels he had never seen a spot which 
so nearly approached his ideal of a home. 
There was a sturdy, many-branched wild-ap- 
ple tree, crowned with a thick mantle of cling- 
ing grapevines, and underit were partridge 
berries and sweet, succulent plants, and on 
the hillside, a few rods away, were bushes 
and vines which promised huckleberries and 
blackberries for midsummer, and mossy limbs 
and decaying branches, which indicated an 
abundance of insects and larve. And, best 
of all, there was a bubbling spring, and shal- 
low pools where one could bathe as often as 
he wished. 

Glowing with the ecstasy of his discovery, he 
had hurried toward the orchard to impart the 
glorious news to Mrs Robin. What if their 
nest was nearly finished,—they could begin 
again; and they certainly would never find 
another place so secluded and romantic. But 
on the way some misgiving crossed his mind, 
and instead of going directly home, he flew 
into the Baldwin to give the matter more 
consideration. 

Over on the other side of the orchard he 
knew that Mrs Robin was busy straw hunting 
and nest building, and he felt that he ought 
to be there to look after things. But he was 
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not in the mood for it just now, and he be- 
gan to swing his body from side to.side, in 
order to give the slender branch a swaying 
motion suited to his ruftled feelings. Only 
yesterday he had been perfectly contented 
with the old Greening, and had felt that its 
position as biggest tree in the orchard invest- 
ed him with a dignity which was recognized 
by the neighbors. But everything looked dif- 
ferent, now, and he preened his feathers with 
impatient little dabs, and wished that Mrs 
tobin was not quite so matter-of-fact and 
prosaic and—yes, he admitted it to himself 
with a low chirp of resignation—so common- 
place. If only she was romantic like the blue- 
birds, or poetical like the vireos, he would 
not be off here communing With himself. He 
would have taken the news of his discovery 
straight to her, and by this time they would 
have been deep in the delightful details of ar- 
rangment. 

A patch of sunshine slipped from his back 
and crept along the branch, and finally drop- 
ped to the ground without his being aware 
of its presence. Then a chickadee peered 
anxiously down through the leaves, but con- 
cluding from the silence that no one was there, 
flew blithely away in search of a companion 
for some frolic or adventure. A squirrel ran up 
the tree and gazed at him inquiringly as he 
sprang across the chasm between two branches. 

But at last he was aroused by angry voices 
in the distance. Birds were calling sharply 
to one another, and among them he recognized 
many of his friends. Then came the frighten- 
ed, expostulating voice of acat-bird. Evi- 
dently the commotion was approaching, and 
he hopped down to a lower branch, from which 
he could get a better view. 

Presently there came a swift rush through 
the air, and the cause of the disturbance was 
trembling and panting on the limb beside 
him. Robin moved back involuntarily. The 
stranger was rumpled and disreputable al- 
most beyond belief. One wing dragged lower 
than the other, and nearly all his tail feathers 
were gone. And there was an impudent, 
craven expression in his eyes which made 
Robin’s gentlemanly soul rise in disgust. 

‘Oh, Mr Goodfellow!’ gasped the fugitive 
piteously, ‘‘can’t you please hide me some- 
where,quick? I’m afraid they—will kill me!”’ 

Robin looked him over critically. ‘*What 
have you been up to, now?’’ he asked, brusque- 
ly. 

‘*Nothing! Please, Mr Goodfellow, just 
nothing!’’ asseverated the cat-bird eagerly. ‘‘I 
only selected the little quince bush in the 
corner for a home, and was getting along 
nicely, when they pitched into me. Yousee,’’ 
dismally, ‘‘I’ve had an awful hard time this 
spring. I started a nest down by the farm- 
house, but a dog sprang at me and hurt my 
wing. Then [ tried again, and some boys 
caught me and pulled my tail feathers out. I 
suppose that is what makes the birds down on 
me.”’ 

Robin assented by his silence. A _ bird 
without a tail is disgraced, and he even felt 
that his dignity was compromised by holding 
conversation with such an outcast. But his 
kindly nature was touched by the bird’s evi- 
dent distress. 

‘Tt isn’t altogether that,’’ he said, hesitat- 
ing between desire not to hurt his compan- 
ion’s feelings and to uphold the course of his 
friends. ‘‘You know your family hasn’t a—a 
very good reputation. It is too fond of quar- 
rels and noise. The orchard used to be ina 
constant uproar. Two years ago we madea 
law that no cat-bird shouid be allowed to 
build inside the orchard limits,and that every 
newcomer who wished to settle anywhere in 
the neighborhood should be vouched for by 
some responsible bird. Didn’t they tell you 
that?’’ 

*“‘Y—es; but I had nowhere else to go; I 
thought I’d risk it.”’ 

At this moment a bluebird caught sight of 
of them througi the branches. 

**Here he is!’’ he cried, shrilly. ‘‘I’ve got 
him! Come quick! Quick! As his exultant 
notes rang through the orchard, the searchers 
came hurrying from all directions. 

**Oh! oh! oh!’’ moaned the cat-bird. 

Obeying a generous impulse Robin hopped 
in front of him. 

**Look here, 


neighbors,’’ he said, persua- 


sively, to the angry birds that were closing 
in around them, ‘‘this poor fellow is sorry 
and will try to do better in future. Can’t 
we let him off this time?’’ 

‘**You know the law! You know the law!” 
screamed an English sparrow, fiercely. ‘‘We 
can’t have peace if we allow quarrelsome 
neighbors to come among us.”’ 

Robin tapped his beak impatiently. In his 
heart of hearts he did not see much choice 
between the cat-bird and the vociferous spar- 
row. 

‘Yes, we must keep the law,’’ said an 
oriole, gravely. ‘*‘The welfare of the orchard 
depends upon it.’’ 

Robin bowed assentingly. He knew the 
oriole was right. But all the time he was con- 
scious of that cowering form beside him. He 
must do something, but what? He could 
think of but one thing. Foronly a moment 
did he hesitate. Then he was ready for the 
heroic sacrifice. 

‘*Friends,’’ he said, with a slight quaver in 
his voice, ‘‘you know our law of discovery. 
If a bird finds a tree or bush with no claim 
marks upon it, he has a right to take pos- 
session. This morning I discovered the finest 
place I ever saw in my life, and I put my 
mark upon it. Lintended to move down there. 
But I think that this poor bird needs it more 
than Ido. I have a comfortable home here, 
and he has no home at all. And it will not 
come under our orchard law, for it is down 
by the greenbriar swamp. ’’ 

‘*But itis in the neighborhood,’’ cried the 
English sparrow. ‘‘The fellow will have to 
get some good bird to vouch for him.’’ 

‘**I will be responsible for his good be- 
havior,’’ said Robin, quietly. ‘Will that sat- 
isfy you?”’ 

The birds looked at each other. 
oriole bowed his head. 

**TIt is more than satisfactory, Mr Goodfel- 
low,’’ he said, courteously. Then turning to 
the cat-bird he added, gravely, ‘‘I must con- 
gratulate you on having found so gooda 
friend.’’ 

One after another the birds bowed to Robin 
and flew away. The sparrow was the last to 
leave, and he did so with noisy dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Robin 
show you to your new 
graciously. ‘‘O I know you will like it. I 
hope you will have a pleasant summer. But 
you must remember that I have vouched for 
your good conduct.’’ 

‘“*T will remember,’’ said the cat-bird, hum- 
bly. ‘‘And I am very much obliged to you.” 

When Robin reached home, late in the after. 
noon, he found Mrs Robi& still at work upon 
the nest. 

‘*You have 
said, mildly. 

‘*Yes, indeed!’’ assented Robin, eagerly. 
And while she dexterously added straw after 
straw to the nest, he hopped critically about 
and gave a glowing account of his morning’s 
adventure, not forgetting a description of the 
beautiful place he had relinquished. 

She listened quietly until he finished, and 
then looked up from her work. 

‘**You would not have been contented in that 
lonely spot, Robin,’’ she said calmly. ‘‘You 
are too fond of talking. An orchard is the best 
place for you. There are always plenty of 
neighbors to gossip with.’’ 

Robin looked crestfallen for a moment; 
then, recognizing her superior wisdom, flew 
up into the top of the tree and began to sing. 


Then the 


motioned to his protegee. ‘‘I will 
home, now,’’ he said, 


’ 


been away a long time,’’ she 


Cross-Country Running. 


One of the earliest of spring sports to en- 
gross the attention of the colleges and 
schools is cross-country running. There are 
two methods, one in which the course is laid 
out beforehand and all start even, and the 
other, the old English game of hare and 
hounds, in which two of the best runners 
take a few minutes’ lead, choosing their own 
ground and leaving a trail of bits of paper for 
the others to follow. The sport is one of the 
healthfulest known, and is especially adapted 
to the country. A course of several miles 
should be and should inelude a 
good stretch of tields with fences and stone 
walls, a bit of bog and swamp, a piece of 
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woodland and a home stretch along a good, 
hard road. 

The most notable 
running in modern days is 
the Greek peasant, during 


record of cross-country 
that of Louis, 
the recent Olym- 


piac games. He won the race over the his- 
toric road from Marathon to Athens, a dis- 
tance of 26 miles, 171 and a fraction yards. 
His time was 2 hours 48 minutes, which is 


in that the best amateur 
miles is but 2 hours, 47 
minutes and 14 seconds. The road was made 
famous by the run of a Greek soldier after 
the victory of 11,000 Athenians over 110,000 
Persians on the plains of Marathon 2586 
So great had been his effort that 
the news in Athens 


the more remarkable 
track record for 26 


years ago. 
when he proclaimed 
he fell dead. 


A-Maying. 
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Sing a song of buttercups 
Where the children pass; 

Sing a song of bobolinks, 
Butterflies and grass; 

Sing a song of clover leaves, 
And a hoptoad there; 


Sing a song of little girls 
And their May-day scare. 


The Big Trout of Kane’s Hole. 


WALDO. 


A spring morning clear and fresh, with the 





leaves just bursting forth, and the early 
songsters whistling in the alders along the 


banks of the old Town brook, and casually 
hinting atthe speckled beauties that lie hid 
in the cool depths below, is an inducement 
that is not to be resisted and I promptly de- 
cide to go a-fishing. With my trusty little 
lancewood, stiff enough for bait fishing and 
still not too stiff to throw a fly, a 40-yard 


click reel, with a fine but strong colorless 
silk line, a stout three-foot leader, half a 
dozen No 6 single snell-hooks, an assort- 


ment of dark-colored flies, and I am ready , to 


do battle with the wariest old warrior in the 
stream. Starting at the pool just below the 
old mill, a fat wriggling angleworm brings 
out three little fellows with a rush, but 
farther down in the ripple above the old 
bridge, 10 minutes’ careful work brings 
nothing, until I try a brown hackle anda 


professor, with two plump half-pounders as 
the result. Cautious work in the pool at the 
foot of the falls, and patient, careful effort 
beneath the big sunken log net me five, and 
then follows a fruitless half-hour. Prefera- 
bly I fish up stream, as trout invariably lie 


head up and are less liable to take alarm, but 
in this case I am fishing down stream. and by 
10 o’clock have reached the broad green 


marshes where at every bend of the creek are 
deep, dark holes, famous for their big trout. 


In one of these, known as Kane’s hole, 
there is an old veteran whom I _ have 
tried, and tried again, without success, and 
I scarce hope for better luck to-day. Quietly 
and cautiously I approach until within 
throwing distance, and try him with a 
worm. It is useless, and every fly and 
combination of flies in my book give no 


better result. A minnow brings a strike, a 
miss, a half-hour of quiet, and then I try 
shrimp. There is a moment’s pause, then a 
Tush that takes a clear 20 yards of line, and 
the fight is on. What an _ indescribable 
thrill rushes through you with the knowledge 
that you have hooked a ‘‘ big one,’’ and know 
that it is a slender bit of wood, a mere thread 
and your own skill, against the weight and 
cunning tactics of an old veteran, with the 
odds in his favor. Foot by foot, yard by 
yard, the line is taken, and it is with fear 
and I give him the butt. 
Nobly little lancewood bows and bends 
and and the first mad 


trembling that 
the 
stands the strain, 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


rush is checked. Then 15 minutes of fight- 
ing and sullen sulking at the bottom of the 
hole, and he lies in the water at my feet, 
conquered. But no! AsI stoop to lift him 
out there is another fierce rush, and it is 
another 10 minutes before I finally land him. 
And what a beauty heis, tipping the scales at 
44 lbs, with his silvery speckled 
shining in the sun; and why should I not feel 
at peace with all the world as I hie me home 
over the marshes and green meadows, with 
the knowledge that the big trout of Kane’s 
hole is 


sides 





mine, fairly won in a fair fight? 
rT 
Baseball Talk. 

Eighty thousand people saw the opening 


league games, and other thousands cheered on 
the smaller associations. 

A bad beginning often ° 
makes a good ending,and the 
game is young yet, but the 

3altimores have not started 

in, in championship form. 
The Orioles have some good 
men, however,and when they 
get down to work they will 
play ball. 

The colleges and schools 
are showing that the profes- 





sionals haven’t the game 
entirely to themselves. In- 
deed, it is from these sources 
that many of the cracks 
come, and the ‘“*magnates’’ keep a sharp eye 
on these organizations. Some of the school 
boys put up remarkable ball, and the games 


between the high schools in the interscholas- 
tic leagues are often quite as interesting as 
those of the national. 

The strained relations between Harvard and 
Yale will prevent the crimson and blue from 
meeting on the diamond this year, which is 
to be regretted,as it was the great event of the 


year in college ball circles, and by it the 
smaller colleges were wont to gauge their 
standing. 

Bostonians turned out to the tune of 18,000 


at the opening game between the home team 
and the Orioles. The gates were locked when 
the grounds were full, and many hundreds 
were turned away. The financial returns were 
$10,000, making a record for the country for 
an opening day. 
a 

The Outlook for Tennis.—Last year there was 

something of a revival in tennis circles, and 


the remarkable showing made by some of 
the younger players, mere schoolboys, in 
the tournaments will give an increased im- 
petus to the sport this year. There will 
doubtless be many new faces among the 


cracks, and the ‘‘all-comers’’ at Newport will 
be more of an uncertainty than ever. The 
coming of the English experts to this coun- 
try last summer, giving the sport a touch of 
an in-ternational character, was of inestima- 
ble advantage and awakened an interest 
alike in young and old. 





Strawberry Plants are given out this spring 
-to school children throughout New York state 
by the department of agricultural education, 
with instructions, as a sort of university ex- 
tension work. Each child receives six plants 
and is expected to report upon their culture 
later on, with essays upon them. George T. 
Powell, who is director of this department 
and gives out the plants, writes that there is 
much interest among the children, especially 
those of the farmers. All communications 
should be addressed to him at 105 East 22d 
street, room 206, New York city. 


Life on a Ranch, so much envied by many 
boys in the east, is for the most part very 
hard and monotonous, excitement being only 


occasional. To live on fried fat pork, and 
bread of one’s own making, in a dugout, hut 
or tent, ceases after a while to be romantic. 





A Boy Who Raises Skunks.—Master William 
Hopper of Sheridan, N Y, is said to have a 
skunkery which he has conducted with profit 
for three years. He has 265 females and 48 
males. He sold enough skins in New 
city last winter to bring $700, at $3 each. 


York. 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE 





JAMESON. 


For May we shall give 15 prizes for the 15 
best lists of answers to all the questions pub- 


lished during the month. The first prize 
will be $2 in cash, and the others all good 
ones. The contest will be governed by the 


following 
RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question :—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, for if you do the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 
days after the receipt of the last paper in 
May. This will save you going to the post- 
oftice so often with your answers, and will 
give you more time to work out the questions. 
Address all answers to the Puzzle Editor, 
this office. 

Webster’s International Dictionary will be 
the authority used unless special mention is 
made of some other. 


FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR MAY. 
1. Cart WHEEL— 
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Around the 
day. 

The spokes 1 to 7, principal; 
fy; 3to7, a story; 4 to 7, beginning; 5 to 7, 
related by blood; 6 to 7, to gape. 

ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLES. 
1—Barbel, improve, rampage, 
Hiram. 

A dollar was given to help the poor, 
Thus making some soul content; 

But twin sisters on skates 

Blew it all in for dates, 
And that’s how the money went. 

Dollar, O; Given, Ala; Help, Tenn; Poor, 
Tex; Makin, Ind; Soule, Mich; Content, Pa; 
Butte, Mont; Twin Sisters, Tex; Scates 
Ark; Blue, Ala; Ford, Ark; Haights, N Y; 
How, Ind; Money, Miss; Wentz, N Y. 

3—Betts, Ala. 

4—Democritus,the ‘‘ Laughing P See caatalll 
lived in Greece, from 450-361, 

5—Stone, tone, one. 

6—CAT, cot, dot, DOG. 

7—Cam-brick (cambric). 

8—1868—1908. In every leap year when Jan 
lis Wednesday, February will have five Sat- 
urdays. This happens once in 28 years, except 
at the beginning of the century. 

9—SAND, send, sent, dent, dint, DIRT. 

10—Fir-straight (first rate.) 

11—Color-a-do (Colorado). 

12—Equitable. 

13—Mate-Your (Mature). 

14—Black Oak, Ind. 

15—FINE, find, fond, food, pood, POOR. 

16—Proterosaurus. 

17—Prosenchyma. 

FEBRUARY PRIZE WINNERS. 

Mrs D. A. Champion, N Y; Philip L. Sib- 
ley, Mass; Mrs A. R. Tirrell, Mass; Mrs Ar- 
thur Pascoe, Ct; Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; Mrs 
William O. Harrington, R I; Mrs J. H. Wit- 
ter, Ct; Mrs Richmond Brownell, R I; Edna 
Griffin, Mrs Jennie Reynolds, Me; C 
W. Jenks, Mass; E. A. Moore, Vt; J. Har- 
vey Briggs, Mass; W. H. Overacker, Fla; 
Mrs William Ripley, Mass. 


rim from 1 to 6, a pleasant loli- 


2to 7, to rati- 


cotton, 





Lucy: Mamma, may I go over there to the 
bridge? Mamma: Why do you want to go 
over there, dear? Lucy: Oh, 1 just want to 


gargle my ‘feet in the brook. 





Country Patient: I didn’t expect that you 
would call again before to-morrow, doctor. 
Doctor: Well, you see, I had to visit another 


patient in the neighborhood, and I thought I 


might as well kill two birds with one stone. 
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ABOUT THE HOUSE. 


A Kitchen Table. 


HELEN A. MAIN. 


Isaw a kitchen table recently which I 
should like very much, and which I am sure 
would be a welcome addition to the furniture 
of any kitchen. The hight of the table was 
2ft 8in, and the top was 4 ft by 2ft 4 in. 
The table was built like a cupboard, and the 








hi 

















Fig 1. 


top, which was of thick boards, projected an 
inch. Across the top were three drawers 5 in 
deep. One of these drawers was divided into 
front and rear compartments. The middle 
drawer was similarly divided, and the front 
space was again divided by a lengthwise par- 
tition. The other drawer was left whole. See 
Fig 2. The drawers each had handles. The 
space below the draw- 
ers was divided into 
three cupboards. The 
door of the middle cup- 
board opened in front, 
and that of the side 

Fig 2. ones on the side. Each 
door was the whole width ef the cupboard, 
and had a sliding bolt fastening. 

In the middle cupboard was a shelf halfway 
up, also in the left one, while the right ecup- 
board had hooks screwed into the three sides, 
alsc to the inside of the door. As the table 
was always to stand in one place, it rested 
directly on the floor, so no dust ever collects 
under it. It could be raised on castors if de- 
sired. What one would keepin the different 
drawers and cupboards would be determined 
by the other conveniences of the house. 

This table was made by a carpenter for §&7, 
so for $10 I could add the shelves and cup- 
boards, which were built against the wall just 
behind the table,from the wainscoting to the 
As shown in Fig 1, the upper cup- 
board, which has a shelf in it, has two doors. 
Below these four drawers. There is a 
shelf, and a narrow cleat is nailed across it, 
behind which to slip the tin kettle 
which rest on the molding of the wainscoting. 
My friend keeps on the shelf baking powder 
cans of uniform size in which she keeps 
spices, etc. They are all painted brown, with 
the name of their contents in gilt letters. 

——— 


Try It, Busy Housewives. 


EMMA L. 


























ceiling. 
are 


covers, 


HAUCK. 


It is a recognized fact that 
American housewife knows how 
to cook well; but—and here comes 
test—how many of them cook the 
thing, the self-same way, week in and week 
out, yearin and year out? I am referring 
more to the substantials of life, meat and veg- 
etables, than to the dainty pastry. They even 
protest themselves, at times, and say, ‘‘It’s 
the hardest thing in the world to know what 
to cook.’’ ~ True, there are only a certain 
number of meats and vegetables. but there 


the average 
to cook and 
my pro- 
self-same 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


are alinost endless ways of cooking them,each 
making an entirely new dish, to the. taste at 
least. 

I always pitied the man who made the bet 
that he could eat a young pigeon squab a day, 
for 30 consecutive days. It is hardly necessary 
to say that he didn’t win the bet, for long 
before the thirty days had expired, he loath- 
ed the sound of the word squab, as well as 
the taste of the ‘‘critter’’ itself. It isn’t that 
the housewife not know and cannot 
learn how to cook articles in various ways, 
itis simply because she has fallen so com- 
pletely into a regular routine of cooking that 
she has no thought now of varying the mo- 
notony. There are times when the appetite 
gradually but persistently fails; very often 
on account of something wrong in the physic- 
al system, but also very frequently because 
the stomach simply rebels against a forced 
round of the same diet. A frequent change 
in the style of cooking will often increase fail- 
ing appetites, as well, as, perhaps _ better 
than, a tonic; and with the numerous excel- 
lent cook books now on the market, at nomi- 
nal prices, such a course of cookery is easily 
accomplished. 

Try it, busy housewives, and see how grate- 
fully the ‘‘new’’ viands will be received and 
consumed, and what a difference it will make 
in the appetites of your family. 


does 


a - 


Taik Around the Table. 


Value of a Good Cook.—A letter from a farm- 
er’s son, saying the farmer boys were looking 
for girls who could plow as well as ‘‘ cook’’ pies 
and make puddings. Now, what would they 
think if we should expect them to cook pies 
and make puddings as well as plow? And 
I am afraid if they expect us to feed them on 
pies and puddings, they would soon get ‘‘ecrus- 
ty.’’ But, boys, remember, a good cook will 
have a great influence on your future happi- 
ness and comfort.—| Farmer’s Daughter. 

A Gentle Philanthropist.—I am a life invalid. 
I scarcely ever get out, not often outside the 
door, but [I wish to make all as happy 
as I can. [I make all sorts of things 
for children because it gives me infinite hap- 
piness to think I am useful, and perhaps if I 
am suddenly called home, someone may do a 
little to cheer ny one dear little girlie. I 
made and sent out 50 hoods at Christmas, 
for which I furmshed everything (with the 
Lord’s help); also 15 pairs of mittens and 
four or five fascinators, 25 sacques, all hand 
erocheted. Yet I had plenty of spare time. 
But my funds had run out. I got so many 
tokens of appreciation, but the best of all was 
to lie where I could look out and see little 
children go to Sunday school wearing the 
hoods and mittens I made. If it is not too 
late to help anyone, you will oblige me by 
sending me the names and addresses of a lim- 
ited few near me, that I could make life 
brighter for them.—[{Mrs Will Garrett, Deca- 
tur, Ill. 


The Sunshine of Kindness.—At a railway 
station one bleak snowy day there were a 
dozen or more women, old and young, wait- 
ing for the train. At length a forlorn § look- 
ing old woman entered with a basket 
of wares to sell. She went abont mutely 
offering them to the sitters, of whom not one- 
offered to buy. The poor old soul went out 
and stood before the door, blinking for a min- 
ute or two, as if reluctant to go out into the 
bitter storm again. Presently she turned 
and went poking around as if seeking some- 
thing. <A lady in black, who had lain on the 
sofa asleep, awoke, saw the old woman with 
her basket Of wares and instantly askedin a 
kind tone if she had lost anything. ‘‘ No, 
dear.’’ the old woman answered, ‘‘I am look- 
ing for the heatin’ place to have a warm ’fore 
I go out agin. My eyesis poor and I don’t 
seem to find the furnace nowhere.’’ The lady 
rose, led the old woman to the steam radiator 
and staid with her and made her comforta- 
ble. Then she went into the refreshment 
room and bought a cup of tea for her, making 
the face of the old soul beam with happiness, 
dispelling all the tired and discouraged 
looks. It cheered every person in the room 
to hear the old woman’s heartfelt thanks 
While she was sipping her tea the kind lady 
was looking over the wares in the basket, 
buying a goodly number of them, and cheered 
the old soul still more by paying for them 
well. The room was transformed. The 
gloomy faces were now glowing like streams 
of sunshine in the room. The lady who at 
first appeared plain, surprised me later when 


I studied her more. Her face was so gently 
sweet that it was beautiful. As I noticed 
the change this incident had wrought, I won. 
dered whieh of the two women must now be 
happiest, the doer or the receiver. Old beg- 
gar women are not attractive. I want to 
ask, could any minister preach a better ser- 
mon than the one enacted in the dingy little 
station?—| Evening Star. 


A Business Wife or None.—In Al- 
mira Warren regarding wealthy farmers’ sons, 
a good farmer’s wife should have an idea 
about farming and the management of hired 
help, should study and learn all the advice 
her husband gives, and when she _ has leisure 
time, instead of visiting neighbors, take ag 
walk over the farm and learn and study how 
crops grow, and how they should look. Then 
she will soon know when the work is neglect- 
ed, and in the absence of her husband can 
superintend the hired help, which will be a 
great advantage to both. Such a wife is a 
precious one and hard to find, these days, ag 
the young wife would rather wear bloomers 
and ride a bicycle. This is why so many 
farmers complain of taking ladies of society 
for home duties. The farming done here is 
mostly the growing of fancy strawberries, an 
occupation that any farmer’s wife would be 
proud of, and in this line a bright and ambi- 
tious wife is needed to take some interest in 
management, especially when the husband is 
away attending to the sales of fruit. The 
only one the farmer can rely upon is his dear 
wife. No hired help can be had who would 
take the same interest as the wife, and it is 
for her own benefit,in future years, when both 
can enjoy life and rest from the profits of the 
work of younger days. A good farmer must 
get such a wife or none at all. I[ should be 
pleased to hear how the idea affects Almira 
Warren.—[Strawberry Horticulturist, Staten 
Island. 


answer to 


A Disagreeable but Important Subject.—We 
are known abroad as a nation of spitters. How- 
ever, the tobacco offender,although shocking to 
all sense of neatness, is not so dangerous to life 
as the consumptive. It is not unusual to see 
persons of the latter class expectorating on the 
streets, in the railway stations, in the cars, 
and even making cuspidors of the heating 
registers, and all this without murderous 
intent. The danger lies in the sputum when 
dried, which becomes very light, setting free 
innumerable disease germs, which float in 
the air ready to be breathed into lungs. To 
be sure,all germs breathed in do not find their 

yay to the lungs if the mouth is kept closed, 
as they are caught on the fine hairs lining the 
inside of the nose; neither do all germs that 
find their way to the iungs take root, or we 
would probably have consumption as sweep- 
ing in its ravages as cholera. But there are 
enough persons whose lungs present the right 
soil for the growth of these minute organisms 
to make the responsibility great of scattering 
them broadcast. Such are those weakened 
by care, sorrow or illness, those with throat 
or lungs inflamed by cold, and those having a 
hereditary predisposition. It is at the south- 
ern resorts for lung patients and during their 
fall exodus that one is made to realize the 
prevalence of this habit. Noris the railroad 
and hotel management entirely blamele s, for 
when the cuspidor is used it is not cleaned 
with a germicide and the life of its contents 
destroyed. Chloride of lime and carbolic 
acid are death to these germs, either one of 
them. <A reliable druggist should be consult- 
ed as to the proportions and method of ap- 
plying these poisonous chemicals. Safe and 
effective agents are unleached wood ashes 
and boiling water. The contents of the cus: 
pidor should be covered withthe ashes, then 
boiling water poured on to wet thoroughly, 
and allowed to stand a few minutes before 
emptying. Fire being a perfect purifier should 
be utilized, when practicable, for destroying 
the sputum. Much better than the handker- 
chief, which scatters the disease by 
being put into the general wash, is the use by 
the patient of old muslin that may be burned. 
A folded newspaper on @ square of oil cloth 
or zine has been found convenient when not 
traveling for catching the sputum, as it is eas 
ily carried to the fire, the paper gathered “p 
and burned. Surely such precautions shoul 
not be slighted, when it is considered that 
over 100,000 persons die annually of consump- 
tion in the United States.—[J. M. M. 


seeds of 


a 


Stewart Cumberland, in his book on South 
Africa, tells a story about President Kruger 
having accepted an invitation to open a new 
synagogue at Johannesburg. Aftera few pre- 
liminaries, he announced,in his loudest voice, 
to the amazement of all present, ‘‘ In the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, I declare this build- 
ing opened.”’ . 
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Knitted Doily for Vegetable Dish. 


knitting cotton. 


even rows plain, 


four.—9th row: O, k three, n, 











Reveat last 13 rows. 


61st like 59th. Repeat from this row 
45, then decrease as follows: 
lst row: O, n, 


through 


k one, n, 0, n, k seven, n, o 


two, n, k six, n, o two, n, k seven, n, oO, Qn, 
k three.—3d row: O, n, k one, n, o, n, k four, 
n, o two, n, n, o two, n, k two, Qn, 
0 two, n, n, oO two, n, k four, 


n, o, n. k three.—Sth row: O, n, k one, n, 
o, n, k five, n, k six, n, o two, n,-k 
five, n, o, n, k three.—7th row: O, n, k one, 
k two, n, o two, n,n, o two, n, k 
two, n, o two, n, n, otwo, n, k two, n, o 
n, k three.—9th row: O, n, k one, n, o, n, 
k three, n, o two, n, k= six, n, o two, 
n, k three, n, o, n, k three. 11th row: 
0, n, & one, 8, 6; n. EH, 2, C,. 2, & 
three.—15th row: O, n, k one, n, 0, n, k_ six, 
fn, OtWwa, B, EK ME, RB, GC, 2, * .—15th 
row: O, n, k one, n, 0, n, k three, n, o two, 
n, n, o two, n, k three, n, o, n, k three.—17th 
row: O, n, k one, n, o, n, k four, n, o two, n, 
k four, n, o, n, k three.—19th row: O, n, k 
one, n, 0, n, k one, n, 0 two, n, n, 0 two, n, 
k one, n, o, n, k three.—2lst row: O, n, k 
one, n, o, n, k four, n, o two, n, k two, n, 
o, n, k three.—23d row: O, n, k one, n, o, n, 
k six, n, o, n, kK three.—25th row: O, n, k 
one, n; 0o,n, k two, n, o, n, k three.—27th 


o two, n,. 


n, 0, nh, 


three 


row: O, k one, n, 0, k two, n, o, n, k 
three.—29th row: O, n, k one, n, 0, n, n, 0, n, 
i: three.—3ist row: O, n, k two, n, n, n, k 
two.-—-32d row: O, n, n, n, n, k one.—33d row? 


O, n, n, n.—34th row: O, n, n, bind off. 
Narrow edge for finish: 


Cast on four stitches. Ist row: SI one, 


k one, o, k two: even rows plain. 3d row: 
Sl one, k two, o, k two.—5th row: Sl one, k 
three, o, k two.—7th row: Sl one, n, o two, 


n, 0, k two.—9%th row: Plain.—10th row: 
Bind off four, k three. Repeat these until you 
have the length required, then sew neatly 
round the doily 
a 
Housecleaning Rhymes. 
DORA DENISON KEENEY. 


Often the busy housewife 
Housecleaning season dreads; 

But do not be discouarged— 
Proudly lift up your heads. 


‘‘Labora omnia vineit,’’ the Latin adags3 goes, 
And women are not lazy; as everybody knows! 
So some bright, sunny morning, 

When in the cleaning mood, 

Set cheerfully about it 

And it will do you good! 

Begin war in the attic,- 

The s ld war with dirt; 

Wage it against the cobwebs; 
Out of the windows flirt 

The dusty garments, cleaning, 
Lest moths in summer hirt! 


‘ 


Next, air and clean the chambers 
Most thoroughly and well; 
How sweet is rest in cleanly room, 


All who enjoy it, tell! 


Still, downward to the parlor, 
Kitchen and pantry, all; 

Paper and paint and whitewash; 
The wily fly forestall! 


Keep serubbing, sweeping, dusting; 

*Till all the house shall be, 

From attie down to cellar, 

A type of purity! 

— 

Love Your Plants.—Flower-raising is not al- 
together luck, just air and food and sun and 
water are not enough. Flowers must have 
affection as well. 








“What makes my lamp 


smell so!’’ Wrong chimney, 


AND DAUGHTERS 
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THE TURN OF LIFE. 


The Most Critical Period in the 
Life of a Woman. 


Experience of Mrs. Kelly, of Patchogue, 
Long Island. 


There is no period in woman’s earthly 
eareer which she approaches with so 
much anxiety as the ‘‘ change of life.” 
Yet during the 
past twenty years 
women have 
learned much from 
a@ woman. 

It is safe to say 
that women who 
prepare 
themselves 
for the 
eventful 
period, 
pass 
through it 
much easier} 
than in the 
past. 

There is 
but one 
course to 
pursue to 
subdue the 
nervous com- 
plications, 
and prepare 
the system 
for the change. Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound should be used. 

It is well for those approaching this 
time, to write Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, 
Mass. Shehas the experience of years 
to aidherinadvising. She will charge 
you nothing. 

She helped this woman, who says:— 

‘“*T have used Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound in my family ten 
years, with the best results. Some 
time ago my daughter had catarrh of 
the womb, and it entirely cured her. 
I was approaching the “change of 
life,” and was in a deplorable condi- 
tion. My womb had fallen, and the 
bearing-down pains and backache were 
terrible, and kidneys affected 

‘*T began taking the Compound, 
and my pains ceased. Iconsiderit the 
strong bridge between sickness and 
health, and recommend it toeverybody 
I meet who needs it.”—Mrs. L. KEtiy, 
Patchogue, L. ] 

















EARN A BICYCLE! 


We wish to introduce our Teas, 
Spices, and Baking Powder. They 
are good and prices reasonable. 

Sell 75 Ibs. to earn a Boy’s 

> Buc xe LE; 100 lbs. for a 
\ GIRL’s BICYCLE; 200 Ibs. 
for a LADIES’ OR GENTS’ 
. HiIGH GRADE BICYCLE; 50 
Y/ \bs. for a WALTHAM GOLD 
“WATCH AND CHAIN; 25 Ibs. 

for a SoLip SILVER Ww ATCH px CHAIN; 10 Ibs. fora 
beautiful GOLD RING; 501bs.for a DECORATED DINNER 

ET. er Hiank a oddress on postal for Catalogue and 

ww an 


G. BAKER, Springfield, Mass. 














probably. ‘“‘Index to chim- 


neys’’ will tell you. 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it—free. 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


sure;we furnish the work and teach you free; you wor 

in the locality where you live. Send us your address and 
= —— business fully; ee aclear 

$3 for every day’s work; absolutely sure; write @t once. 


VAL ‘MANUFACTURING CO» BOX Ki, DBTROIT, MICH. 


RE Send us your address 
gand we willshow you 
how to make $3 a@ day; absolute! 


home; 


(RR TS 
Sure. Cure at 
book free. Dr. W. . 5 Here. 
Box 444, Smithville, N. ¥. 





OPIU 


Habit Cured. Established in 1871. 
sands cured. Cheapest and best cure. 
TRIAL. State case. DR MARSH, Quincy 











Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T.S. Denison. Publisher, Chicago Ill. 
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OUT OF THE ROUTINE. 


Wush’tI Wuz a Boy. 
MARY HOCKETT FLANNER. 








Wush’t I wuz a boy, 
So’z I could junfp an’ run, 
A \ yell real loud, an’ whistle—an’ fite 
An’ hev the mostest fun, 
Like boys duz,-— 
Wush’t I wuz a boy! 


Wush’t I wuz a boy! 
So’z maw won’t allus say: 
‘‘Don’t straddle the fence, now Lizy Ann, 
Nice?girls don’t do that way.”’ 
But boys duz— 
Wush’t J wuz a boy! 


Wush’t I wuz a boy! 
’N when they called me names, 
Tom-boy, ‘‘tag-tail’’ an’ “whistlin’ Ann,” 
’N I could fite the same’s 
Billy duz,— 
Wush’t 1 wuz a boy! 


Wush’t I wuz a boy— 
"N me an’ John could play 
At “skin the cat’’ an’ ‘‘leap frog’’ too, 
My dress’s in the way— 
Boy’s pants ain’t. 
Wush’t I wuz a boy! 


Wush’t I wuz a boy, 
All gurl’s good fur, yist 
To dust an’ sweep, an’ scold, an so 
The buttins what yo’ mis’t 
So’in last week ; 
Wush’t I wuz a boy! 


Wush’t I wuz a boy, 
Wush’t God’d made gurls boys, 
An’ made boys gurls, t’ud bin the same— 
’N I'd bin John, an’ John 
Bin ‘‘Lizy Ann’’ by name.— 
Wush’t he had! 
Wush’t I wuz a boy. 





A Famous Singer. 
ISABEL GORDON. 





I think the majority of people have a preju- 
dice against the men and women who spend 
their lives on the stage, and yet there are 
hundreds, yes, thousands of people in theatric- 
al life, who are loving, happy mothers, kind- 
ly, true-hearted fathers, and sons and daugh- 
ters to whom the very name of ‘home brings 
a smile and a tear. 

May ‘I tell you of oneof them whom I 
know well? She is Jessie Bartlett Davis, one 
of the truest, loveliest women that ever lived. 
Her father was a country schoolmaster, with 
a lot of boys and girls whom he had to work 
hard to bring up and educate. He taught 
school all day and singing school at night, for 
he bequeathed to his daughter that exquisite 
voice of hers, which has made her one ot 
America’s most famous, as well as one of her 
best-loved singers. He sang in the church 
choir Sundays, and it was there that the 
young girl sang her first note in public—just 
one of those bare little whitewashed churches 
we all know so well. Somebody who heard 
her there said she might get paid in a town 
church, so when she was 14 she used to start 
early Sunday mornings for the city, in a little 
faded calico frock, and white stockings which 
her mother had made spick and span clean 
on Saturday,—for as the great singer would 
tell you to-day, in these times she had seldom 
more than one frock. There were well-trained 
singers in the city choir, but when the little 
round-faced, yellow-haired girl came forward 
with her hymn book in her hand, people set- 
tled back in their seats{perfectly still, and ex- 
pectant for the first notes of that sweet, 
fresh contralto voice with a whole world of 
feeling in its depths. 

Well, soon she grew famous, and to-day she 
sings to great audiences, who wait as breath- 
lessly for her voice as the people did in that 
western church. She is rich, too, and her 
friends are the famous men and women of the 
century, but Jessie Bartlett Davis is just as 
true and good and sweet a woman as when, in 
her teens, she left her father’s home for the 
big world and the great public. She is hap- 
py in her public life, but she is happiest at 
home. She lives on a big farm near Chicago, 
where her husband, Will Davis, raises some of 
the finest horses in the west, and when she 
gets home, all her fine gowns are hung away 
till she has to go back to city life. She 
dons a loose gingham gown like a big apron 
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IVORY SOAP 
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it FLOATS 


At all grocery stores two sizes of Ivory Soap are sold; one that costs 


five cents a cake, and a larger size. 


The larger cake is the more con- 


venient and economical for laundry and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


THe Procter & Gamate Co., Cin’Ti. 








just drawn in at the neck and wrists. Then 
she is off outdoors with her big, handsome 
boy everywhere at her heels. There are new 
little pigs and colts and calves to be seen, for 
the ones she had left last fall as farmyard 
youngsters are grown up now. Then there is 
her chicken yard. Mrs Davis’s chickens are 
famous in all the country round, for few chick- 
ens fare as well as they do. Their house and 
the big yard where they roam about, are mar- 
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velously neat and clean. Mrs Davis calls the 
chicken house the ‘‘ white city,’’ for they are as 
spotlessly dazzling white as were the great 
World’s fair buildings, and it is all because of 
their mistress’s care, for early on many a 
bright morning you may see Jessie Bartlett 
Davis out there with her whitewash brush 
and pail. It is there on the farm that you 
will find her all summer long. She never 
dreams of spending a day in Chicago, ‘‘for I 
get enough of cities in the winter,’’ she would 
tell you. She spends many an. hour in the 
kitchen, for sheis an excellent cook, and when 
she takes a genuine holiday you would find 
her on the lake near their home, pulling about 
in a great, heavy boat, with her boy steering, 
and he, as happy as the day is long, has 
mother all to himself. 
—_ 

Preparing a Plaster Wall for Paint.—In 
other days we had ‘‘ wash walls,’’ or walls that 
were troweled down to avery hard finish, and 
that shone like polished marble. The house- 
wife washed them down, annually, and took 
great pride in them. Later on, paint became 
fashionable. Then the plasterer took less pains 
with his walls, and they were rougher and 
perhaps ‘‘hot,’’ or very absorptive. They had 
first to be coated over with a weak glue size, 
or wash, to stop the suction before painting. 
That is the preparation our inquiring friend’s 
walls received. The subsequent smoothpess 
was due to finishing the walls with paint 
mixed with boiled linseed oil, or raw oil and 
a little varnish. Here is the best method of 
doing a fairly good interior plaster wall: 
Make it clean and stopup all cracks with 
plaster paris. Paint over the plastered cracks. 
Let this dry. Then give the entire wall sur- 
face a coat of paint consisting mostly of raw 
linseed oil. When dry give a coat of paint 
mixed with half and half of oil and turpen- 
tine. When dry, give a final coat of paint 
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White Shiris 
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- — unlaun- 
dered, for 
men and 
boys, at 

> 63 Cents 

gm Our justly 

@ celebrated 

¥ “Great 

» Wonder” 
White Shirt, - 
at this price, is one 
of the greatest offer- 
ings ever made, It is 
made of excellent 
white muslin and /! 
has an all-linen bosom, fits accurately 
and launders perfectly. Send size of 
=, worn, be a" ov 
includes cost o iling. oney 

® refunded, if desired, 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Dry Goops. PHILADELPHIA. 
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2 Minutes for 


Refreshments 
i ioe Handy Tablet 


— requires neither sugar nor 
anaee spoon to make healthful 
|Sarsaparilla| ®0d refreshing drinks the 
Root Beer moment it touches water. 
Sample Box, 10 cents. 


The HANDY TABLET CO., 1021k N.Front St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Ten Farmers’ Wives W ANT FD) 


You can assist us by sending us the names and addresses 
of ten reliable farmers’ wives likely to be interested in our 
revised tea and coffee club order circular for Farmers’ 
Grange and Alliance Buyers. By complying with the 
above we will send you a beautiful’ panel picture, large 
size, 14x 28 inches, suitable toframe. Old Reliable House. 
Highest reference. EMPIRE CITY TEA CO., 28 
De Peyster Street, New York City, U.S. A. 

OU. 

ox 


IF SICK AND CURABLE, | CAN HELP Y 


Our Health Adviser’s Leaflets tell how. Free. B 


1538, Springfield, Mass. 





























consisting of all raw (or boiled, I prefer the 
raw) oil. This will give a glossy, smooth 
surface. If the wall is very open and absorp- 
tive, first coat with glue size.—|A. A. K. 





To Remove Old Whitewash, make a paste 
quite free from lumps with flour and cold wa- 
ter, and thicken it with boiling water. For 
every 3 pints of flour used add 1 lb of alum 
dissolved in hot water, and stir it in well. 
Cover the ceiling, using a whitewash brush 
to spread it. Close the room for 12. or 18 
hours; the whitewash can then be easily 
scraped off. Tos prevent whitewash from 
rubbing off, add to half a pailful (the size of 
a water pail) flour paste made with 4 heaped 
tablespoonfuls of tlour thickened with boiling 
water. Incorporate it well with the lime 
while it is hot. <A little strong alum water 
is somewhat of a preventive.—[W. 
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THE HOME DRESSMAKER. 


Wherewithal to Be Clothed. 


In ordering these patterns, be careful to 
give the correct bust measure and number of 
ilhustration. Address 
all orders to Pattern Department at this oflice, 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and the 
number of yards of material required, are 
pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly, and give their full 
name and address. 

The shirt waist season is here, and of all the 
garments ever invented for voman’s wear 

- nothing can quite 
equal a neat, becom- 
ing shirt waist for 
usefulness and com- 
fort. This jaunty 
model has a front 
laid in two stitched 
side plaits on either 
side of the center box 
plait, and the back 
is cut with the usual 
round yoke, to give 
the desired flatness 
on the shoulders. 
Below this yoke the 

fullness in the back 

No 20.557. Shirt waist. is arranged in stylish 

Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 plaits. The bishop 
inches bust measure, sleeves are finely 
gathered into the arm size, and end at 
the wrists under novel gauntlet cuffs. A 
turn-over collar ornamented with a row 
of heavy stitching gives an attractive fin- 
ish to the neck, and the narrow belt may 
be of the same material as the waist, or of 
leather, ribbon or belting. 

One of the prettiestof the new spring styles 


the pattern under the 


sent with each 





is here pictur das made of tan-colored mo- 
hair and trimmed 
with golden-brown 
velvet. The becom- 
, 
l 


ing little waist is 
made with a 
French blouse 
front partly cover- 


ed by a novel plas- 
tron of the velvet, 
which is finished 
by a straight band 
collar In the back 


the bodice 
the fullness 


hered into a 





pointed yoke of the 
velvet and ribbon 
bow | adorn each 


shoulder and give a 
dainty touch to the 
costume. Full leg 


o’ mutton sleeves 








are made up over No 20,582. Girl's dress. 
fitted linings, and 5!7es 8 to 12 years. 

the full straight skirtis sewed onto the bodice. 
Capes will be worn during the spring and 
summer on all sorts of occasions, but for 
traveling wear es- 
pecially, this mili- 
tary cape will be 
found very conven- 
ient and serviceable. 
It may be made of 
any of the rough or 
smooth cloakings 
now in fashion, but 
this pattern garment 
is of blue cheviot 
lined with bright 
plaid silk, which lin- 
ing gives atouch of 
color to the hood. 
The cape is cut in 





“yesee- three-quarter length, 
Gers 7g a 2 fasten- 

} 4a with the hood fasten 
VO ed under the turn- 


No 20,163. Spring cape. over collar. Four 
Sizes small, medium and large pearl buttons 
large. close the fronts, or 
they may be buttoned invisibly under a flap, 
or hooked, as one wishes. The collar may 
be left plain, or finished with a facing of 
velvet. 
For an extremely dainty night robe,nothing 
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could be prettier than this model, which is 
copied from an im- 
ported design and 
will prove very be- 
coming to all young 
girls. it is made 
with a full front, 
gathered into a short 
yoke that is entirely 
hidden by the broad 
sailor collar and edge 
of embroidery. The 
fullness of the back 
is laid in three box 
plaits, w hile the 
sleeves are comfort 1, some Miss’ night 
ably full at the top, amare. ce 
and are confined at Sizes 12 to 16 years. 
the wrists with straight bands of the material 
edged with lace or embroidery frills. The 
collar is trimmed with a deep ruffle of lace 
orembroidery, and the gown closes with tiny 
pearl buttons, and buttonholes. 
Sailor suits of dark and light flannel, as 
well as of duck, linen and pique, are the 
= popular costume for 
boys from 5 to 8 
years, and are easily 
made up at home. 
This design is of 
white flannel trim- 
med with navy blue 
braid, and the blouse 
is cut with a large 
sailor collar orna- 
mented with two 
rows of the braid. A 
pointed vest piece, 
braided and em- 
broidered with silk, 
fills up the  trian- 
gular space between 
the points of the col- 
lar, and the conven- 
ient vest pocket will 
be appreciated by 
all small boys. The 
full shirt sleeves are 
gathered into straight band cuffs. at the wrists, 
and the short trousers extend just to the 
knees, being shaped by the usual seams. 
This sinart tailor-made costume can be worn 
in the house, or it may be worn as an outdogr 
costume with- 
out any wrap. 
The waist is 
eut double- 
breasted and 
has a seam 
down the mid- 
die of the outer 
double-fr on t, 
which greatly 
facilitates the 
work of fitting. 
The waist 
closes in dou- 
b le- breasted 
style, with 
buttons and 
buttonho les, 
and is made 
with a ripple 
back and the 
two-piece 
sleeve. The 
collar fits very 
neatly in the No 9,469. Tailor-made basque. 
back, and the _ Sizes 32 to 44 inches bust meas- 
basque buttons "NX; 90,468. Eight-gored skirt. 
up rather high- §izes’ 92 to 34 inches waist 
er than the measure. 
usual waist of this description. A linen 
chemisette, or any loose silk or cotton 
front, may be worn with this waist. 
The skirt designed for this suit has eight 
gores, three of which are box-plaited in 
the back. Cheviot, tweed, serge or covert 
cloth make up appropriately in this costume. 








No 20,104. Sailor suit. 
Sizes 5to 8 years. 


Colored Clothing for Warm Weather.—So far 
from ‘‘sitting’’ on Sweet Pickles’ theory, 
mothers will put it in practice this summer, 
‘*But,’’ says one, ‘‘calico doesn’t pay for the 
making up.’’ True, but there are washable 
wools, as well as thinner cotton fabrics, for 
the warmer seasons, which will wear. Al- 
though babe, girl and young woman look so 
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sweet in nothing colored, they will sacrifice 
pure white in behalf of the wash bill. I have 
seen a one-year-old baby, the only son and 
heir, too, wear a crimson flannel the winter 
through. The line was hung with changes 
of outing in different colors, but company al- 
ways found him in red. Sisters, cousins, 
aunts, expostulated with the mother; but she 
said she needed leisure to cultivate her mind 
against the time when her son’s education 
would be in order. Even in summer white 
was left for special occasions, the little one 
wearing gingham, seersacker, and outing 
slips and skirts. Now he is a burly boy in 
‘trousers to the knee,’’ and his mother is 
healthier than if she had fretted over delicate 
embroidery. He still parades a red bow un- 
der the chin, which well becomes his olive 
skin.—/[L. L. Trott. 
“The rose is red, the violet’s blue, 
Sugar’s sweet and so are you;’’ 
But see, dear girl, my wretched lot! 
Sugar’s cheap and you are not. 

Remove Stains.—Linens that have been 
stained by tea or coffee may be cleansed by 
moistening the spots with water and holding 
them over the fumes of a small piece of burn- 
ing sulphur ora few sulphur matches. Wash 
immediately with water in which a little am- 
monia or soda has been dissolved. Stains that 
nothing else will remove are often taken out by 
the vapor rising from burning sulphur, but the 
material must be washed thoroughly at once. 


In Russia all furs are used as linings, and 
thus more warmth is secured. The Russians 
regard cloth or velvet the proper covering 
for furs. 





Prof Roentgen’s name is to be pronounced 
sep 5 le > 
Renken. 
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A smart Broadway, New 

York, druggist has 
this sign hanging outside 
his store; it marks the 
new era of drug selling, 
Is it any wonder that he 
has to enlarge his quar- 
ters, that his clerks are 
busy, and that his store is 
one of the most popular 
along the leading thor- 
oughfare? 

You can afford to trade 
with a druggist who gives 
you SCOTT’S EMULSION 


when vou ask for it. 
















High e 
tate BICyCles 
Shipped anywhere 
A\/2 C. 0.10. at lowest 
> Fete in0Dekwook'for8s7-60 
$85 ‘Arlington’ “ $45.00 
“ «+ 837.60 


IIS, $20 Bieyele “$i0e 


Latest models, fully guaranteed; pneumatic tires; weight 17% to 
BWibs.; all styles and prices. Large illustrated catalogue free, 
Cash Buyers’Union,162 W.VanB iren St.B. 4eChicago 
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A Modern Jenny Wren 
KATHARINE FULLER 








OU WHO LOVE Dickens, 
remember that between the 
covers of one of his most 
adorable tales, there exists 
one Miss Abbey Potterson, 
spinster, and you also re- 
member that on one occa- 
sion she was called upon 

by a certain very interesting young personage, 

who gravely presented the following card: Miss 

Jenny Wren, dolls’ dressmaker, dolls attended 

at their own ‘residences. Miss Potterson, as 

it is recorded, stared, dropped the card, and 
exclaimed ‘‘Lud!’’ When the enterprising and 
accomplished young woman who is the subject 
of this sketch handed us hercard, upon which 
was engraved, ‘‘Miss Fairweather, dolls’ 
dressmaker,’’ it smacked so much of the 
adorable story that I said, ‘‘ Another Jenny 

Wren?’’ at which she smiled and replied, 

**Yes, they all say that, the first thing.’’ 

Even after I had been so farfrom original, 

she told me the story of her work, what she 

did, and how she came to do it all, and sev- 

eral times in the course of her narrative I 

could have appropriately exclaimed ‘‘Lud!’’ 

myself, if that would have expressed a fitting 
degree of surprise at the complications of the 
dolls’ dressmaking business. 

This Worth or Felix of the dollies is one of 
the very few who make dolls’ dressmaking 
and repairing a regular profession, and who 
have a well-equipped establishment for the 
work. She can employ none out the most ex- 
quisite needlewomen, and one ‘hand’’ is kept 
constantly at work upon the miniature knit- 
ted and crocheted garments that are used. 
This Miss Wren, who knows all the “‘tricks 
and the manners’’ of fashionable dolldom, 
was born in a dominion of the same country 
that gave birth to the immortal Dickens, and 
she has a very soft spot in her heart for the 
original Jenny, whose ‘‘back was bad and 
whose legs were queer,’’ and to whose accu- 
mulation of bodily pains was added that great- 
er trial, the disreputable ‘‘Mr Dolls.’’ Hap- 
pily, this other Jenny doesn’t have that tribu- 
lation. Her parlor is a suite of rooms in 
Hartford, Ct. About holiday time is of course 
_ the best, and then one gets an idea of the 
money spent to please the little children of 
the rich, and the dolls’ dressmaker’s rooms 
are filled with the fair ladies of upper doll- 
dom, waiting to start for Christmastree land, 
—not alone fine ladies, but all sorts and condi- 
tions of dolls, all ages and nationalities in 
dolls, from the distracting baby asleep ina 
lovely cradle to the young gentleman in even- 
ing dress, who wears a ‘‘ boiled shirt,’’ and is 
ready to be launched in society. 

It seems that the little rulers in the doll 
world demand the ‘‘truly, truly’’ for their 
inanimate beauties, just as far as possible, 
and the dolls’ dressmaker has been called upon 
to provide for funerals as well as weddings. 
The latter are often affairs of much magnifi- 
cence, and there is a great flutter among the 
invited dolls to have new gowns for such an 
occasion,to say nothing of the bridal trousseau, 
and the wedding gifts, which must be selected 
with great care for a doll who is a belle. Miss 
Fairweather buys the supplies for her inter- 
esting business, for the most part, at whole- 
sale in New York,and says there are few things 
made for ‘‘truly,’’ live people that are not 
also manufactured for dolls. It is possible to 














pay about as much as one wishes for the doll 
in the first place, 
with all the luxuries of a 


and then to surround her 
belle of the four 
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hundred. Fifty dollars is not considered an 
exorbitant price, by some, for a baby doll of 
French extraction, witha remarkable growth 
of blonde hair for so young a child, anda 
purchaser in one of the New York stores at 
holiday time last year was found lamenting 
because there was nothing more expensive! 

The Edison talking doll, behind whose 
calm and lovely exterior the talking machinery 
is concealed, is not so great a favorite as at 
first, having been somewhat supplanted by a 
**child’’ whose internal machinery is directed 
to the purpose of making her take hold of 
your hand, and toddle by your side as far as 
she is ‘*wound up’’ to go. 

But to look into the ** pretty parlor’’ again, 
surely there is ‘‘good store of all that’s nice’’ 
for dollies; dainty brushes, combs, tiny cakes 
of soap, all kinds of toilet articles,shoes, hats, 
and rubbers, little umbrellas and storm coats 
for dolls who go abroad in rainy weather. 
Another department of the work is fitting up 
dolls’ houses and buying all kinds of furni- 
ture for them, for some of these proud dollies 
set up housekeeping in fine little mansions, 
and among the elegant and miniature furnish- 
ings found for them are dainty china and sil- 
ver dishes, with spotless damask for the din- 
ing rooms, and in fact everything complete 
from kitchen to drawing-roon. Then there 
are carriages, cradles and beds to be fitted up 
luxuriantly for these waxen people. 

Novelties are in great demand, and the cry 
goes up constantly from the parents of surfeit- 
ed darlings of fortune for ‘‘something new, 
please.’’ It Was this request that suggested 
dressing dolls to represent the people of dif- 
ferent nations, from the plaided Highlander 
to the beautiful belle from Paris or Japan. 
But this busy Miss Wren does more than plan 
for dolls’ wardrobes, weddings, parties and 
houses—she is also their physician, surgeon, 
dentist and hairdresser, keeping behind the 
prettier scenes a gruesome collection of arms, 
legs, eyes, teeth and hair, to restore dollies 
broken in health. A great many beautiful and 
patient sufferers find their way to her sanato- 
rium during the year, and are always restored 
to perfect condition before leaving. Full 
many a somewhat faded beauty resorts to the 
wiles of living and breathing ‘‘feminines’’ to 
restore her good looks,and indulges as age ad- 
vances, in a more expensive wig. Wigs, by 
the way, are an important item in the outfit, 
and range widely in price, five dollars secur- 
ing one of extra fineness and beauty. Com- 
plexions can also be touched up to deceive 
the world, and the loss of a front tooth, which 
would very seriously affect a doll’s_ belleship, 
can be made good readily. Even the most 
reputable doll will sometimes lose an eye, 
and look as if she were the victim of a prize 
fight, but blue eyes and brown are kept in 
stock, and a doll has so much the advantage 
of a mere human being, thatif she becomes 
tired of being a blonde, she may begin life 
again with a brunette’s eyes and hair. 

If one thinks that the dolls’ dressmaking 
and repairing business is anything like play, 
a talk with Hartford’s Jenny Wren will soon 
disabuse her of the idea. The work demands 
the finest sewing and minute attention to de- 
tail; it seems it is rather difficult to find wo- 
men enough who sew in the exquisite, old- 
fashioned way, whose stitches are scarcely 
visible to the naked eye. The tiny sacks and 
socks and mittens to be knitted require, tuo, 
deft fingers. Miss Fairweather, in providing 
for the demands of luxurious play-day time, 
has to be serious and painstaking, and has 
met with great encouragement from her pa- 
trons,some of whom have induced her to make 
gowns for their live babies as well as the 

raxen ones. Would that every woman who is 
looking for something new to do in the world, 
could find as happy au inspiration. 





Begin with the Mother.—Treat the children 
as if they were little men and women of much 
common sense and some moral responsibility ; 
forget, and teach them to forget, that they are 
‘fonly children.’’ Render to them their due 
of courtesy and consideration, and exact from 
them full measure, pressed down, in return. 
Yes, I believe that a child three years old can 
be taught habits of order and care taking. 
Such discipline will be of inestimable value 
to his after life. ‘*Ah,’’ sighed some tired. 
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frayed-nerve mother, incredulously, ‘she 
doesn’t know what she is talking about. [ 
guess she hasn’t any children.’’ No Ihaven’t 
any children of my own, but my experience 
is @ very close and lively one with other peo- 
ple’s children whose interests are very near 
and dear tome. It seems to me that the lit- 
tle ones always follow so closely in the wake 
of the parents that the beginning must be 
with the mother, and the nearer she comes 
to perfection the nearer they will come. ‘‘Im- 
possible!’’ exclaims the tired mother. [ 
think not. Hard? I know it is; I know 
what your trials and annoyances are. Over- 
come thyself first, and teach the little ones 
to overcome. Mothers, you have my sympa- 
thy and my prayers for success. —[ Evangeline. 








Malaria and Rheumatism. 


From the Journal, Wilmington, Ohio. 


On one of the fertile farms of the rich Ohio 
valley, seven miles from Wilmington, the county 
seat of Clinton Co, O, and but a short distance 
from the small town of Melvin, their postoffice, in 
a cozy, little country home, reside John Arra- 
smith and his wife, Minnie. 

A few days since, a representative of the Jour- 
nal drove out to Melvin to see them. In the 
course of the conversation Mrs A. detailed the 
facts of her cure: 

‘‘Last July,’’ said she, ‘‘from undue exposure in 
my work about the farm, I contracted mala- 
rial fever and rheumatism and suffered from 
the illness greatly. I could not throw it off, 
and although constantly attended by local phy- 
sicians, continued to grow worse. In Septem- 
ber I caught a severe cold, which greatly 
increased my other troubles, and taking to my 
bed,there I lay for months. The rheumatism grew 
more aggravated, and for eight long weeks prior 
to last Christmas I was perfectly helpless, my 
limbs below the hips being as if paralyzed and I 
having no use of them whatever. I could not 
help myself in any way, and was not able even 
to turn over in bed unless my husband or some 
one else came and turned me. Medicines which 
the physicians left did no good, and nothing I 
could take afforded any relief. I was discouraged 
and feared that never again would I be up and 
about the house. It was anything but a bright 
prospect, for I was but twenty years old, had 
been married only two years and my life was 
before me, and to go through it a‘helpless cripple, 
a burden to my friends, was a fearful fate to 
think of. 

“T had read in the Wilmington Journal, from 
time to time, articles telling of the wonderful 
cures which had been effected by Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pills, and had become impressed with the 
cases where they had caused persons to walk and 
recover who had been as helpless asI was. Con- 
sulting my husband, we determined to give them 
atrial. So he drove into Wilmington and, going 
to the drug store of George W. Brown, bought 
three boxes of the pills. I began taking them 
immediately on his return. That was about the 
first of the present year. Before the first box was 
gone I began to realize that I was getting better, 
and by the time I finished the second box, the 
pain with which I had been suffering for nearly 
six months, and the disease which had made me 
helpless ror eight weeks, disappeared entirely and 
I got up. I took the third box of the pills and 
have never felt a twinge of rheumatism since, 


andIam doing my daily work and feeling as 
well as anybody.”’ 
To confirm the story Mrs Arrasmith made the 


following affidavit: 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my pres- 
ence, at Wilmington, O, this 29th day of June, 
1895, C. Q. HILDEBRANT, 

Clerk of Court. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People are 
now given to the public as an unfailing blood 
builder and nerve restorer, curing all forms of 
weakness arising from a watery condition or the 


blood, or shattered nerves. The pills are sold by 
all dealers, or will be sent postpaid on ree eipt 
of price (50 cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50— 
they are never sold in bulk of by the 100), by 
addressing Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, 
Schenectady, N Y. 
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